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With a trembling pen 1 venture on the niilely extended 
field of Indian mythology ; and when J consider the number, 
respectability, and talent of the eminent men who have pre* 
ceded me in this line of in((uiry, 1 should be inclined to shrink 
from the task, were 1 not upheld by a sense of conscious rcc- 

t 

titude of intention, and satisfied that I am actuated by an 
unabated zeal, however inefficacious it may prove, for the 
advancement of oriental literature, to which the best part of 
a chequered life has already been devoted. 

A knowledge of the tenets and doctrines of Jeyne and 
Bood'h has long in some degree been considered a desideratum 
among the learned; and though the labours of Wilford, Cole- 
brooke, Bjichanan, Mahoney, Dubois, Maurice, and, above all 
the enlightened Faber, have coutributed to thi^iw a stron| 
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light upon tins interesting subject, I jim hojiefiil that a few 
gleanings may still remain to be gathered; and I have accord¬ 
ingly devoted a considerable portion of my leisure hours t(' 
the investigation. 

Amongst other research, in the jiages now offered to the 
public, will be found a chapter on the worshij) of the Ser¬ 
pent, and another on the rock-temple and cavern worship 
exhibited in various parts of the world. 

Such are the materials of which the following work i.s 
composed; and shoiild the reader be of opinion that I have 
contributed any additional information to the more recondite 
researches of my predecessors, 1 shall think that ray time, 
labour, and expense will not have b’een bestowed in vain; and 
I confidently anticipate the generosity of that public which 
has so often befriended and supported me in the prosecution 
)f my literary pursuits. 


W..F. 
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N, 15 The Autlior takes this early opiioilunily of making an ackmnvleiige 
ment which, tlirongh madvertencys,«as not placed where it should, more appro¬ 
priately, Imre been inserted. From the .second line of ))age G8 to the last of page 
TS, he has copied, almost verhuthn, a letter written to him by Ilobcrt Wilson, 
Fsipiire, M.D. for'whose literary favours his obligations are declared in other 
part.'* of this volume. 

The Author has roasoiiv hoyvever, to believe that between this acaunplished 
and ingenious traveller and himself some dilference ofojhnion may exist respeeting 
the ap|)lication of the matfter contained in the passages above quoted. 


Kb ratu.m liiu* Dtivanpals, or hordes,LHarpais. or guards 
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CHAPTER I. 

•Iannes*, one of the magicians who worked the miracles 
lor Pharaoth king of Egypt, in opposition to those perfoH^ 
by Moses and Aaron by command of the living God, bears, 
in my opinion, a strong resemblance to the Jeyne or Jain of 

* Janncs and Jambros, says Eusebius, were the scribes in religious matters 
among the Egyptians: they flourished in Egypt at the time when the Jews were 
driven from thence, and they did not come behind any in the science of magical 
secrets. They were chosen unanimously by all Egypt, and opposed Afuseus, 

a 
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I ndia; and If we could but trace the colossal fi{>;urcs of t his df*1 tv 
to be seen ir various parts of the vast peninsula of liidi;:. ind,' 
the land of Egypt or in Ethiopia, the rcsuli 'vouki ,)e inva¬ 
luable. It has Impicntly struck me that <Lcm ogurcs 

< 

be intended to reprc.sent the gigantic postci’uv la' ■ 

accursed; who is mentioned in holy w'rit as having, r “tr tb 
murder.of his brother Abel, the second-born ol“ the sons f* 
men, become an outcast from his family and wandered over the 
earth with the brand or mark* affixed to his ior. oc.u., a- , 

i 

punishment for his<aime; and finally, he is stated to hav' 

Mooia, or Moses, a leader of the Jews, and whose |)rayers were very j)i o\alt(it 
witli God. Is it not singular that to Ikis day the Jeynes and ItiKidlii-is -nv 
stigmatized by the modern Hindoos as being addicted to iiiagic On rhe itliei 
band, Jain or Jayne is derived from Janus of the Roiiian.^. win. was one of , 
greater deities, the dii majores, of Rome; and Jayne and BchI Ii liav, lotio 
identified with each other. Janus, when the Latin ternnnat on (luitt ' i, Ik 
comes Jain; and botli Jain and Janus are nUke the Transimgr.'ilitir , m; J . 
th? patriarch Nooli, who i_s the Elder Bood'h of pagan idoJai'v.- ' .i- . 

Scripture Miracles, and Faber on Pagan Idolatry. 

♦ Might not the mark or brand which was fised to the ioKiK ,ni of Calu by 
Divine command, after the foul murder of his brother AIxI, be tlie prototype and 
seal of his idolatrous posterity in after-times, and still so visible in the followers of 
Siva, and of Jeyne, and Boodh f—Tavi Author. 
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r .onie “ the sini of nations," tlie founder of a race of giants 
f.r ong and violent men, who (subsequently) after oppressing 
,1.., a’llj, sutfereil the punislnncnt of their crimes at the 
genera .<.luge. Uut thci" memory and traces of their exist¬ 
ent c Mere lol uhiinaicly lost, but revived again in the early 
ago of the work! after the flood, in a very marked and distinct 

maiii^v.. 

j,..; >0 ::u !)se size of the Jeync figures, as described by 
Dr Jiuciianan, in Canana, their woolly and frizzled head- 
(b ess and liieir whole costume differing so essentially front 
those of the modern Hindfoo deities, all conspire, in iHy 
ojjinion, to induce a belief that they are the representatives 
'{' an ujiitjuo. 'istinct, and original race, different from all 
o'bras .. the human species, and were doubtless of Came 
origin.—The lea'^ned Maurice, in speaking of ancient worehip, 
has observed that be supposes Casseus, theCusyapaof Hindoo_,i 
mylhoiogy, is of Cuthite origin, descended firom one of the 
giants recorded m Exodus, as having sprung from an union 
of the sons of God with the daughters of men; a supposition 
which their height and bulk appears to justify, and establish 

B 2 
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them as the Anak'm or giants of holy writ; and in how 

f 

remarkable a manner are the Mosaic records confirmed by 
the whole of the description of this mountain-born gigantic 
progeny! Jly Sanchoniathq it is affirmed, that the mothers 
were of that abandoned class of women who in those days 
without shame prostituted themselves to any man they met: 
which shows the increasing depravity of mankind—in exact 
concordance with the account of Moses, viz. “ 'lliat all flesh 
was corrupt before G/mI 

The learned Wilford f, who has rendered his name im¬ 
mortal by the depth of his erudition in Indian lore, assuriis 
us that there exists in India a race of philosophers who spurn 
the puerile ornaments with which the Brahmin allegories deck 
their history, and admit no hicarnation of deities; but insist 
that the Dewtahs or gods were mete mortals, like the heroes 
and demigods of Greece and Home, whom, say they, the 
Supreme Being was pleased to endow with qualities ap¬ 
proaching to his own godlike attributes; and the Hindoos, 

. * Geneds, chapter 6th. 

f See Wilford, Essay, Asiatic Society’s Proceedings. 
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in general, still perform acts of worshij) to some of their 
ancient monarchs and sages, who were deified in consequence 
of their eminent virtues: are not these the Ilrachmans ol 
ancient Indiii, and the modern Je;.’nes and Boodhists ? 

'fhe learned Maurice * entertains no doubt that the elder 
Bood'h of India is no other than the elder Hermes Trisme- 
gistus of Egj pi, and that that original character is of ante¬ 
diluvian race; here, then, is an analbgy amounting alinost 
to positive and irrefragable conviction; for Bood'h and Jeyne 
are known throughout Hindoostan, with very little excep¬ 
tion, to be one and the saifte personage. It is* the opinion 
oi‘ many leaitied mythologists who have trod antediluvian 
ground, that very peculiar and distinguishing marks charac¬ 
terize the Egyptian Hermes, viz. to him is attributed the 
invention of letters, and those innumerable treatises which 
he is supposed to have written, in theology, astronomy, che¬ 
mistry, geometry, and other branches of natural, philosophy, 
all wiiich were represented in the solemn processions of the 
Egyptians, and considered as venerable fragments of ancient 

* Maurice’s Antiquitiei, 4to edit. 
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worship by the hierophant, or chief priest, in the processions 
in honour of Osiris, or the sun, and Isis: in these, says 
Maurice, is tlic patriarch Enoch unquestionably shadowed 
out, since he is expressly affirmed by Manetho to have flou¬ 
rished before the flood, and to have inscribed in sacred cha¬ 
racters the principles of antediluvian astronomy on certain 
columns erected in the land of Seriad, where, we know, for 
a long time, dwelt thb posterity of Ham, under the appel¬ 
lation of Cuthites, or. descendants of Chus 

Idrees, the Enoch of scripture, is said by a learned Arabian 
author, called Albeidawee, to havb been so called on account 
of the vmety of sciences in which he was skilled; for the 
Most High (continues that author) delivered him down from 
Heaven thirty volumes: and he is further affirmed to have been 
the first callimographist who was versed in astronomy and 
arithmetic f. 

* Bryant’s Mythology. May we not hope that many of the .undeciphered 
inscriptions found in Ilindoostan may one day serve to elucidate the history of 
Egyptian mythology ?—AvxHoa. 

f See Maurice’s Antiquities. 
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The Birmans are described by Colonel Symcs to be sec¬ 
taries of Bood h or Jeyne by Hindoos of all denominations; 
the former of whom is admitted to be the ninth Outjir, or 
descent of the Divinity in human,shape upon earth. Bood'h 
professed to reform the doctrines contained in the Vedahs, or 
rather directly prohibited the sacrifice of cattle and the taking 
away of life in any manner, which the bloody and superstitions 
rites of the Hindoos admitted ofi even t6 the sheddmg of human 
blood ; as sufficiently .appears by the ordinances of the Calica 
Puran, as described by our countrymmi'Bl|WMiuiere 

For these mild and huifiane institutions,‘lil^her alter- 
ations in the general system, Bood'h is emphatically sty^ by 
his followers the Author of happiness. 

Guadma or Goutama of the Birmans is said to have been 
a philosopher, who flourished above two thousand years ago: 
he taught in the Indian schools the religion and doctrines of 
Bood'h. The image which represents Bood'h is called in the 
Birman dominions Guadma or Goutama, the Somono-Cuddom 
of the Jeynes; and this image we find the primary object of 


* Asiatic Researches. 
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worship ill all the countries situated between liengal and 
China, and extending (as I shall afterwards have occasion to 
show) to tlie country of Japan and the Aleutian Isles. 

Jlut the sectaries of Bood'h contend, 1 think with justice, 
for priority of establishment over the system of modern Brah¬ 
manism ; and even at the present day hold a balance with 
them in point of numbers, though the Brahmins possess tlie 
spiritual authority. 

The Cingalese, or inhabitants of the great island of Ceylon, 
are Boodhists of the present source, since the inhabitants 
of Ava or the Birman empire acknowledge to have received 
then’ religion from that island. It was brought, say the priests 
of Ava, first from Zehoo or Ceylon to Arracan, and from 
thence introduced into Ava, and afterwards to China and 
Japan. 

The late Sir William Jones gave his opinion on this subject 
in direct and positive terms, and expressed his full conviction 
that Bood'h was unquestionably the Po of China and Japan, 
and might also be the Woden of tlie. Goths, whose religion, 
it is well known, once obtained in our beloved Britain. 

It may here be noticed, that the honzes of China and the 
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Uaftansof Ava arc alike accustomed to ucar yellou i);ani>(‘uts, 
as bcijig the sacred and sacerdotal colour. 

The learned Kasmpfer, speaking of the Biniz * or Seaka of 
Japan, says, “ I have strong reasoiis to believe, both from the 
affinity of the name, and the very nature of their religion, that 
its author and founder is the very same person whom the 
Ihahinins call ilood'h, and believe to be the essential spirit of' 
\’ishnu in his ninth appearance in the world under this name. 
'I'he Pegucrs call him “ Samun Khatuma/i which is evidently the 
Somono (hiddum of the Jeynes, and the Cadmus of Greece. 

He further remarks, resfiocting the introduction of Bood'h 
into (Jiina, that about the year of Christ 518, one Dama, or 
Dhinhum Nautb, a great saint, and twenty-third succcssoj- 
of the holy see Scaka, or Bood'h, came over to China from 
Si-tcn-sc-ku f, as the Japanese writers call it, (south-east, 
says Kaempfer, from that part of the world which lies west 
from Japan), and at that time laid the foundation of Bood- 
haimi in that mighty empire. I shall have occasion to not ice 

• See Symes’s Ava, and Ksempfer’s Japan, 
f Si-ten~se-ku appears to be the modem Siam,— Adtiiob. 


c 
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this subject when I come upon the progress of Christianity in 
Asia; a subject wliich must carry considerable interest along 
with it in the minds of all who are zealous in propagating the 
diffusion of our holy religioR over the remotest regions of the 
earth. 

Sir WiUiam Jones constantly maintained that the Hindoo 
religion in general has from time immemorial obtained in upper 
or rather central Asia; and Mr. Panton, in liis Illustrations ol 
the Holy Scriptures, describes the striking similarity of man¬ 
ners, habits, and customs observable between the Israelite ami 
Hindoo nations. Abraham is said to be the son of a Hindoo 
rajali, who, abandoning his caste and native land, which was 
Mesopotamia, went to reside in a foreign county *. 

How far this position be correct, 1 am not prepared to 
say; but it is a strong proof of the existence of the Hindoo 
religion at a very remote period. Nor does it, in my opinion, 
militate against holy writ, or in any manner tend to shake 
the foundation of our faith, “f I will make thee,” said the 

* Panton’s Illustrations, 
t Genesis, chapter xii. verses 2 and 3. 
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almighty Creator of the universe to the patriarch Abraham, 
“ a great nation; and in thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” 'J’his gracious promise to Abraham and his seed 
has been fulfilled to the smallest •tittle of verification ; nor is 
there need, on this occasion, to justify a belief in the fact 
noticed by Mr. Panton *, to ascend to the extravagant and 
unfathomable antiquity of tl|p modern Brahmins, in their sera 
of Hindoo mythology. 

We are informed that there were two Bood'hs; one of 
whom is described in the ninth outar, or descent of the deity 
on earth, as a holy and benevolent personage, ’who forbade 
his followers to practise the sanguinary sacrifices of men 
and beasts on the altars of India. The other, or minor 
Boodh, is thought by the learned Maurice to be sj)urious, 
and to have been melted down by the Chinese into the 
god Fo. This latter, when death approached, is said to have 
addressed his disciples in the following words •f-: “ What¬ 
soever I have hitherto told you concerning spiritual affairs 

* Panton’s Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. 

. f Indian Antiquities, quarto edition. 

C 2 
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and a future state of existence is notliing more than an in¬ 
genious allegory. Tliere arc neither rewards nor ])unishnients 
after life. 'I’he principle of all things is an immense vacuum: 
and human existence terminates in annihilation.” Such are 
affirmed to he the cold, uncongenial, and comfortless doctrines 
of the younger llood'h, as detailed by the missionary Du 
1 [aide *, which evidently allude ^ the worshi)) established in 
China from a very remote period. But the Bood'h of the 
ninth outar is of a very different description; and, in mj 
oj)inion, corrcsj)ouds with the ancient gymnosophists. 

It must he observed, however, that though the modern 
Brahmins acknowledge the elder Boodh to be the ninth 
outar, they nevertheless assert that the doctrine ascribed to 
hinj is false, and fabricated by some other person. Of this 
opinion, also, was the late Sir William Jones, who has re¬ 
marked, that although the most orthodox among the modern 
Brahmins consider Bood'h as an incarnation of Vishnu, ) (d 
they univcmlly oppose the doctrines of the Boodhists >vith 
all the malignity of an intolerant spirit; a convincing proof, in 


* Dll Halde’b China, Maurice, and Asiatic Researches. 
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my humble opinion, .that, when the modern llralunins put 
down and perseeuted the follow'ers of Jeync and Hoodli, 
a thousand years since, they determined to incidcate amonj!; 
the followers of tlieir own sjjuriQus system * a disbeliel* and 
(•ontenii)t of every thing that before had been held sacred 
by tlieir adversaries the lloodhists; in order for ever to 
abolish even the traces of the former worship. Numerous 
remains, however, of this worship do still exist in every part 
of India, and more especially in the southern parts of the 
peninsula, as we lt>arn from Buchanan and the Abbf' Dubois. 

k*arned, though unknowti writer, who has given to the 
Morld much inlormation on the subject of Indian mythology, 
under the signature of Manetho f, has observed, that during 
a late journey in 1819, he was surprised to meet with the 
ruins of a mighty temple in the neighbourhood of jMirza|>orc, 
an o])ulent trading town in the zemandaryof Benares. He 
observed, with no small surprise, that this temple had been 
constructed upon the same plan as that of the liora Boml'lt, 
the great or elder Bood'h in Java; and the amazing mulfi- 


* Manetho, Calcutta Journal. 


t Ibid. 
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tilde of massy sculptures scattered in all directions proved iin 
richness of the decorations which formerly ortia'iinued its 
walls*. In a field near this temple aj)j)eai the no/,-, oi many 
smaller fabrics, out of which, amongst several line images < 
Doorgah, or virtue personified, were .hig out iwo nmtilated 
statues of Uood'h. These statues, says the intelli<;cnt Ma- 
netho, combined with the other images neai this curious spot, 
prove the religion formerly prevailing in this couniry to have 
Iteen precisely the same with that which obtained on the island 
of Java. He concludes with an energetic remark, of too great 
imjiortance to be passed over, that the antiquities existin', o - 
every portion of this country are not less astonitlnna- than the 
fact is remarkable, that hitherto they li.n* o.;en i ■ most •o 
stances doomed to the most unmerited .icglcct 

* Calcutta Jourual, May, 1819. Anal i^ia 'Ma." ili ■ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ON SEEPENT WOESHIP. 

“ It would (says the learned Bryant) be a noble undertak¬ 
ing, and verv edifying in its consequences, if some person of 
true learning and deej) insight into antiquity would go through 

with tin; history of the Serpent*.” Animated by these words, 
* 

issuing from the researches of so able a*master in the wide 
Held of Asiatic mythology, I shdl endeavour, though with 
ii)K (|ual paces, to tread in his footsteps. 

J he worship of the Serpent appears to be of the highest 
MUiq .ity, and is, no doubt, of antediluvian extraction; from 
iv hence, after the flood, it gradually obtained in various coun- 
tner of the \ iuiiC world, as I shall hereafter have occasion to 
show, and ultimately jiervaded the greatest part of ancient 
Europe. In the ftdlowing discussion it will be necessary, thenv 
fore, to proceed in a consecutive series of arrangement and 


* Bryant’s Analysis, vol. ii. p. 219, 8vo. edit. 
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Older repndiiig the different countries to be brought under 
consideration ; and as order and method are the proper basis 
on wliieh a good superstructure can alone be erected, 1 shall 
embrace' the following details in the order of my narrative:— 
1. Chaldea; 'i. the Holy Scriptures ; 3. Egyptian; 4. Persian; 
5. (irecian ; G. Homan ; 7 - Goths and Germans ; 8. Hindoos; 
t). Mexico and Peru. 

In (ffialdea * it no doubt originated alter the flood, and be- 

« 

lore the dispei'sion of the tribes from the plains of Shinar, after 
the confusion of languages at the building of Babel, or the tower 
of Relus'j', which event occurred by the express ordination 


Chaldea is stated by Maurice tube the original source of the Sabian worslu'p, 
and the central region iu which it flourished; hence ti e universal and innneinorial 
prevalence of this suj)erstition in every region, viz. the worship of the Siin and 
fire.—In the })yramidal temples of India we see the symbols of the sun’s rays dart¬ 
ing upwards. In Egypt, in Mexico, and Peru, we perceive the same resemblance; 
and the Magi of Persia and the Brahmins of India may serve to complete the pic¬ 
ture.—ArraoR, and Indian Antiq. 

f This famous temple is conjectured by Maurice to be no other than a temple 
and high altars to the Sun; “ erected (as he justly observes) by an idolatrous race 
wlio had long deserted tlie temples and altars of the true God; and it is further 
stated, according to llerodolus (Clio, 183), that on its vast table or platform, at 
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of a justly incensed Deity, But we must first ascend to the 
creation of the world, and commence our inquiries with the 
grand Serpent of all, the father of lies, Satan the accursed; 
who was permitted to tempt and finally to overcome the virtue 
of our first parents, from wliich source such bitter fruits have* 
flowed into the world, but which in the end is decreed to be 
rectified; and that decree which went forth against the Ser|x?nt 
after the fall has in all respects and in the most ample manner 
been completely fiilfilled—“ And I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thoti shalt bruise his heel-*." 

« 

the anniversary festival of Belus, the Chalda-ans regularly consumed ineense to 
tlie amount of a tliousand talents.”—Maurice’s Observations on the Ruins of Ba¬ 
ity Ion. 

It is singular that the fire lieltine, or fire of Belus, and the first day of May, 
denominated la Bel4ine, or the fire of Belus’s day, is still prt*served in Ireland; 
that fire is lighted by the peasantry, and that men, women, and children pass 
through tlte lire—through flames of burning straw: and it is still more singular 
that our custom of celebrating May-day by dancing round a raayitole should, 
unknown to ourselves, connect the festival of Belus with that of the Indian Siva.— 
Author. 

‘ • Genesis, ch. iii. ver. 15. 

D 
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In the time of Moses we find this monstrous worship was 
mixed with the Jewish ordinations, and was in fact jnactised 
with (lie neighbouring idolatrous nations. Among the Is¬ 
raelites in the desert, during their forty years of wandering, 
as appointed by Divine ordination, we find the Serpent set up 
in the desert as a sign of consolation to the afflicted, and a 
pledge of their redemption. This produced a very strong 
effect on their minds, for this Serpent was in effect a type of 
our blessed Saviour,, and shadowed out his triumph over the 
great enemy of mankind, in exhibiting the cross stake to 
which the brazen serpent was affixed, the emblem and proto¬ 
type of wljat afterwards took place at Jerusalem ; where, as 
we have seen, the Serpent that had been foretold to bruise 
the woman’s seed was also destined to be trampled on by the 
victorious Saviour of mankind, in crushing his rebellious head 
for ever, and obtaining a final triumph over liim for the benefit 
of the human race. The dragon or Great Serpent worshipped 
in Babylon in the reign of Cyrus, as recorded in the Apo¬ 
crypha, in the history of Bel and the Dragon, which was ulti¬ 
mately destroyed by the prophet Daniel, affords another instance 
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of the high antiquity of Serpent-worship. By the dragon, sajs 
tlie learned Dr. Gray, is to be understood the great Serpent, 
the devil, the enemy of mankind, whose triumph was established 
by that worship, for the time beings and obtained among inunj 
nations in early times *. 

In every part of the varied and multiphcd mythology of' 
tlie Hindoos one perceives the never-failing emblem of,the 
Serpent; which is always characteristically displayed, either as 
an ornamental appendage to dress, or as .threatening destruc¬ 
tion to the beholder, or where symbolizing its prototype when 
affixed to the images of their'gods. 

In the Pantheon of the intelligent Major Moor we espe¬ 
cially discover these attributes in the person of Mahedeva, 
the destroying power, as well as in that of Vishnu the 
])reserver, though never in that of Brahma the creating 
power. 

These three personages are well known as composing the 


* D’Oyley and Mant’s Family Bible; history of Bel and the Dragon, Apo¬ 
crypha. 
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Indian Triad. In the statues of Bood'h and Jeyne it is a 
ncver-failing accompaniment in some shape or other, as I shall 
hereafter have occasion to show. 

Ophiolatria, or Scrjjent-worship, obtains a station of the 
liighcst antiquity in Egypt, and is discernible in most of the 
ruins of their matchless temples and other buildings lor pubhc 
worship in that wonderful country. 

Bryant, in describing the Serpent-worship, observes that 
the names Ob, Oub, pr Pytho, always imply the prevalence of 
that custom. He observes, ^ilso, that in the orgies of Bacchus 
the persons who performed that ’ceremony used to carry ser- 
pents in their hands, calling with horrid screams upon E\a! 
Eva! He however does not admit that Eva meant the mother 
of mankind as having been deceived by that Great Serpent 
the devil, or Satan; but rather deduces it from Epha or Ophu, 
which the Greeks rendered Ophis, designing a serpent; 
and Clemens of Alexandria has acknowledged that the word 
Era had properly that signification. Plutarch describes the 
rites practised by the Thracian women in hpnour of Bacchus; 
and Ovid, in the story of Orpheus, has given an interesting 
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and .energetic account, of the Ma;nades, or Bacchanalian fe¬ 
males of Mount Haemus 

In Egypt was the serpent named Thermutk, which was 
looked upon as sacred, and the natives made use of it as an 
ornament for the head of the goddess Isis, or Parvati of the 
Hindoos. But, as before observed, the Serpent-worship came 
originally from Chaldea; and its worshippers, who were nu¬ 
merous, built the city of Opis upon the Tigris. From Chaldea 

f 

the worship passed into Egypt, where, apeording to Bryant, 
the serpent deity was called Cneph, Caneph, or Cahoph. Oh 
or Ouh is the same as Basilei^, the royal Serpent, and named, 
as before stated, Thermutis f—But to return more especially 
to Egypt, from whence this worship passed into Greece, and 
afterwards to Italy, and finally obtained throughout the great 
peninsula of Hindoostan, we may notice the prevalency of it 
in Egypt, the figure of the Serpent being sculptured in most 
of the temples of the Thebais, where it is a universal oma- 

* Bryant’s Analysis, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
t Bryant, passim. 
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inent, and noticed by all travellers as combined with two other 
remarkable symbols, via. the wings and globe; for the wings, 
the globe, and the serpent form the principal ornament of the 
temples above noticed. The whole of this mysterious com¬ 
bination may, in my humble opinion, be intended to represent 

« 

“ the Spirit of the almighty Creator of the universe ovehUadou- 
wi> with its paternal mngs the terrestrial globe The inge¬ 
nious and learned Savary, in his Travels in Egypt, has given 
us an account of th^ modern Psylli f, or serpent-eaters of that 
country. He describes them as a frantic race of men, of un¬ 
couth aspect, savage, with inflamed eyes and dishevelled hair; 
as going about the streets of Cairo bearing enormous serpents 
entwined round their bodies, which they furiously tear and 
lacerate with their teeth, till streams of blood flowing down their 
bodies give them the appearance of furies 

* The learned Mr. Maurice gives a different interpretation; yet candour will, 
1 trust, admit of two opinions on a subject confessedly intricate. 

t Savary’s Egypt, vol. i. 8vo edit. 

I This learned traveller also^ives an account of the serpent Haridee, which 
is still worshipped by the priests of Achmoun, though they are Mahonunedans. 
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Is not this a remnait of the ancient Serpent-woiship, and 
does it not forcibly recal to our imagination the frenzied ora¬ 
cles of the Delphic priestess in the magical incantations of the 
(\ 1 m 0 ean sibyl? 

At, Phocbi nondum paticns, iinmanis in antro 
Baochatur vates, magnum si pectore posMt 
Excusis^c Deum: tanto magis ille fatigat, 

Os rabiduin, fora corda domans, fingitque premendo. 

Ostia janique domfis patu^re ingentia centum 
Sponte suS, vatisque fcrunt responsa per^auras *. 

Now througli the cave, inspired with rage diidne, 

She bends with awe to the prophetic jbrinc. ‘ 

In vain she labours to s/wilse qff'tke God, 

To gain vhe path by mortals seldom trod: 

He with devouring flames and raging fires 
Pants in her breast, and all her soul inspires; 

Till through the hundred gates, wide opening, blown, 

In heavenly notes the god’s response is known. 


“ This serpent is of the same species with those Herodotus describes, which were 
held sacred among the ancient Egyptians, who called them agathodaimones 
(ayaJ'jJaiftovsj), goodgerdi ; and they were the types of Cnepl'» symbolical deity, 
signifying divine goodness.” 

♦ iEncid. lib. vi. ver. 77 ct scq. 
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The Serpent was, moreover, esteemed a type of evil and 
corruption; and since the deluge, was eminently the fruit and 
consequence of evil, we find it represented by a- serpent, as if 
it had especially proceeded from the evil principle. Yet was 
the same animal also deemed a fit type of goodness and m is- 
dom, and as such it was made a hieroglyphic of the Deity; 
the male serpent shadowing out the great father, or Adam,-re¬ 
appearing in the person of Noah, and the female sei-pent 
shadowing out the .great mother, or the Ark, venerated in 
conjunction with the world * In the Egyptian mythology, the 
monster Tyjdion is dqgcribed as terminating in the volumes 
of two immense serpents, and is celebrated as the greatest of 
all the children of the earth, tie is .said to have overtopped 
the loftiest mountains; while his two hands extended to the 
utmost limits of the east and the west, 'fhe accuracy of tins 
hieroglyphical painting, which represents Typhon as rising 
above the highest hills and as spreading himself over the whole 
globe, will be readily allowed when we find the Egyptians as- 


* EaW’s Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 440. 
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suring Plutarch that’Typhon was literally nothing more' 
than the Ocean. It is remarkable that the Arabs, who are 
the immediate neighbours of the Egyptians, still express the 
general deluge by the term Al 'I’uban. The form of Typhon 
was that of a man-serj)ent; and the Egyptians, though they 
allowed him to be the Ocean at the time when the chief hero- 
god was driven into the ark, evidently considered him also as 
a type of the evil principle; for, in addition to the sentiments 
whieli they entertained of him as the patent of all ill, he is 
also said to have been the father, by the snake Echidna, of the 
Serpent which guarded the golden apples of the Ilesperides, 
and which is displayed on the sphere with its head crushed 
l)encath the heel of Hercules*. The Serjicnt, however, of 
the sacred garden of the Hesperides was a transcript of the 
Serpent in Paradise; and wo now find it to be immediately 
connected with Typhon, who was certainly a personification 
of the deluge, and who was represented under the mixed form 
of a man and a dragon: consequently, the deluge was sym- 

• Faber’s Pagan Idolatry, vol. i. p. 440, 
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bolized, in allusion to the form assumed by the evil principle 
in Paradise. 

It is remarkable that, whenever the Ammonians or Cuth- 
itcs founded a place of Forship, there was generally some 
legend of a Serpent attaehcd to it. It will be seen here- 
after that whenever they migrated, this singular race carried 
with them their arts and sciences; and they appear, according 
to the learned Bryant, in various parts of the globe, always 
great and always learned. At Colchis, at Thebes, and at 
Delphi this singular worship equally obtained. The Ser])ent, 
moreover, according to Montfaucon, was a symbol of the sun, 

ft 

to which the Egyptians always assigned a place in their tem¬ 
ples, and worshipped it accordingly. Eusebius has observed,, 
that the serjient within a circle, touching it at the two op¬ 
posite extremes of its circumference, signifies the good genius, 
the Eudamon of the Greeks, 

In the 6'3d chapter of the celebrated Vossius on Pagan • 
Idolatry, a detailed account is given of the origin of the Ser¬ 
pent-worship in various countries of the world. He, with 
others, affirmed that it commenced in Chaldma, the place first 
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rendered memorable after the renovation of the world by the 
family of Noah, and of the earliest postdiluvian records:— 
•• Various causes (says Vossius) are assigned by the ancients 

for the divine honours paid to the.Serpent, since there exists 

« 

ill that animal, exclusively of its advantages of body over all 
other animals, a spirit of internal excellence which impels it 
forward in its progress with astonishing velocity, rolling on¬ 
wards fold within fold in a variety of forms and shapes; and 
more especially inasmuch as, when it Kai^ attained to a great 
age, after shedding its skin, it is again revivified with efflores¬ 
cent youth, and appears a fit Imblem of the divine Providence. 
It is worthy of remark (he concludes) that God himself com¬ 
manded Moses to set up tlie Serpent to the Israelites in the 
desert which, as we have seen, when fixed upon the cross 
stiike, became to them, though they at the time w'ere uncon¬ 
scious of it, an emblem of the efficacy of the Saviour of the world 
ill the person of our Lord Jesus Christ the righteous. The beau¬ 
tiful description in Milton will here intrude itself on the irna- 

* Vossius de Origine et Progressu Idololatriw, lib. iv. cap. 63" 
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ginatioii of the reader, and I may perhaps be excused for 
offering the passage as it stands in that sublime poem, the 
pride and ornament of our British tongue. 

“ So siiakc the'Enemy of mankind, inclpsed 
In serpent, innate bad; and toward .Eve 
Address’d his way: not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since, iut on his rear 
Cireular base of rising folds, tliat tower’d 
Eold above fold, a surging maze; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect' 

Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Plcasting was his shape 
And lovely: never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier- 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, vol. ii. b.!), I, tOS—505. 


” It is a circumstance of a most singular nature, that the great traveller and 
eminent scholar Wilson has noticed a sculptured representation in stone of Adam 
and Eve in the gaiden of Eden, with the serpent rising round the tree. It is to be 
•seen at the ancient temple of Ipsavilml in Nubia, and is placed in the south-v cst 
angle of a chamber in the great cave at that place; and in my opitfion most completely 
corroborates the statement of that event as delivered to us in holy writ.—Ai tiice. 
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GREECE. 

According to Herodotus, almost all the names of the gods 
of the Greeks u^ere brought from Egypt, from whence they 
were introduced by Pythagoras into Greece ♦. One of the 
principal of these appears to be the introduction of the Ser- 
pent-worship from Egypt, which is identified in the characters 
of Fi/t/ion and the Lernacan /tydm slain by Hercules. 1'his 
Avorship afterwards passed into Italy, and is assimilated with 
the earliest of the Ilonjan divinities. In Greece w'c have the 
tein])le of Apollo at Delphi. .I'he learned Gibbon, our *I5ritish 


* “ 1 n tlic reign of I’olycratcs, tlie tyrant or ruler of Samos, the celebrated Pytha¬ 
goras, one of the most eminent of the Greek philosophers, travelled into Egypt in 
searcii of knowledge, and being instructed by the priests of that country, first intro¬ 
duced other kinds of learning into Greece, and jtarticularly a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of religious rites and ceremonies, of which he was a careful observer—thinking 
that, although he were entitled to no favour on that account from the gods, he would 
thereby at least procure esteem amongst men; which actually happened to him on 
his return, for he so far eclipsed the glory of all other philosophers, that all iIk' 
young men desired to become his pupils, and all the old were better pleased to see 
their sons in his company than engaged in the most lucrative and honourable pur¬ 
suits.”—Gillies’s History of Gra*ce. 
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'I’acitus, in describing the city of Constantinople*, adyerts 
to the faulous serpcniine pillar situated in the centre of the 
Hippodrome, called by the modern Turks “ Al ilfttdan,” or 
the horse-course. “ The circus,” says he, “ or Hippodrome, 
was a statidy building about 400 paces in length, and 100 in 

breadth; the space between the two meta or goals was filled 

# 

with statues and obelisks; and w'c may still remark a very 
singular fragment of antiquity^—the bodies of three serpents, 
twisted into one pillar of brass: their triple head had once sup¬ 
ported the golden tripod which after tlje defeat of Xerxes was 
consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Creeks. 
The original consecration of this tripod and pillar in the tem¬ 
ple of Delphi may be found in Herodotus; and Zosimus, the 
Pagan liistorian, agrees likewise with the fathers of the Church 
that the sacred ornaments of this temple were removed to 
Constantinople by order of Constantine the Great. Amongst 
these the serpentine pillar of the Hippodrome arid the temple 
at Delphi were erected in honour of Apollo, in commemoration 
of liis victory over the serpent Python'' —Gillies, in describing 

* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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the site of this famous*temple, observes, on the authority oi‘ 
Pausanias, that that branch of the celebrated Mount Parnassus 
which divides the districts of Phocis and Locris contained 
towards its southern extremity a profound cavern *, the cre- 
‘vices of which emitted a sulphureous vapour that, powerfully 
affecting the brain, was deemed capable of inspiring those who 
breathed it with religious frenzy and prophetic enthusiasm. 
Around the principal mouth of the cavern the city of Delphi 
arose, in the form of a tlicatre, upon the winding declivity of 
Parnassus, whose fantastic tops overshdflowed it like a canopy 
to the north, while two immense rocks rendered it inaccessible 
to the E. and W., and <^he rugged Mount Ceiphis defended it 
on tiie south. It was over the crevices of that chasm that the 
Vyi.'iia, or priestess of Apollo, made her responses, and, inspired 
with holy fury, uttered those oracles that were afterwards so 
widely circulated throughout the Pagan world. 

.^sculapius, the god of physic amongst the Greeks, has the 

* 

emblem of a serpent in his attributes, and is in fact identified 
with Jeyne, whose fi^es are generally described with a ser- 

* Gillies’s History of Greece. 
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pent having seven heads enfolded like a turban, forming an 

I 

ovcrs])reading canopy (the emblem of royalty in the East), of 
which the .scrj)ents' heads compose the outer circle, and the 
pede.stal on which they stand or sjt (tlic Tarau or lotus) 
emlx)sscd round its rim with serpents' heads In tla Cat ' 
men Scculare of Iloracci' we find Aj)o!h> (h'scrihi'd as tiu' god 
who is worshipped at Delos, and distinguished hj^ d.d1 >n 
archery, in allusion, to his having slam with Ins ,irro\>^ tin 
serpent Python and the progeny of the mhajipv Niolie; the 
former of which actions Maerobins, aneimnent naturalist, most 
singularly and ingeniously interprets lo 1 k‘ •• Un udion of ih 
xuii’s rays originating intense heal, aiel yradneinn <uni 

death upon the human frame." 

PERSIA. 

In the wide regions of the Persian empire we find the 


* Can tlic knobs of woolly hair obscnable in Boodhaic figures be intended to 
represent serpents’ heads ? If so, we have a solution of the snaky heads of Grecian 
and Roman mythology. 

f Hor. Od, Carmen Seculare. 
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serpent a symbol of th§ highest antiquity, and holding a con¬ 
spicuous place in their perverted system of religiods worship. 
Ill the lire-teraples * at Pcrsepolis and Nuksheh Kostuni,— 
for such I conceive them to he,—we observe the superstition 
of ZoroasU'r or Zerdusht eminently conspicuous. In one of 
die compartments of the rock this great lawgiver is described 
■as being encircled with a serpent', which.serves him as a girdle, 
uul is accoin])ani('d by tlic symbol of the wing and the globe; 
nhicl) mysteriously shadow out the Supreme Creator of the 
iuii\crsi‘; and in Sir John Malcd^ excellent History’of 
.*ei>ia we perceive the serpent in one hand of the figufe that 
IS said to represent the planet Saturn in the Persian zodiac, 
<is taken from a painting in the Dehistaun, which is the pro- 


» 'file worship of fire appears to be of the highest antiquity, since we find 
traces of it in Chald.xa, Syria, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Greece, and Rome; at 
wliich place it obtained in the temple of Vesta (said to be still remaining), and in 
the ofliccs of the Salji or priests of fire, instituted, as I think, by Romulus, the 
founder of the Roman empire. The Ammonians or descendants of Chus arc said 
by Bryant to have settled on the banks of the Tiber, and brought with iheni the 
solar rites, and the worship of fire.— Ahxhob. Bryant’s Analysis, vol. i. p. 65, 
8vo. edit. ' 
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duction of the celebrated Muhussun F«ii. In the Ardkaraf 
Nameh*, a work on the religion of the ancient Persians, the 
supposed place of torment for the damned is “ a dark and bot¬ 
tomless abyss,” full of scorpions ^d serpents, which gnaw and 
sting the feet of the damned: a very manifest and no less sin¬ 
gular allusion to the torments of the damned as foretold in 
Holy Writ. 

. INDIA. 

In the Courma outar, or incarnation of Vishnu into the 
form of .a tortoise, to sujiport the earth which was sinking into 
the ocean, we have the detail of the memorable churning of 
the ocean (an evident symbol of the deluge), and a particular 
account of the service afforded on that occasion the serpent 
V AS UK A. Around the vast mountain Mandar, which served 
as a churning staff, says the legend,, the serpent Vasuica was 
twined in many a fold, by way of a rope, at the head and tail 

♦ This work, publislied by Mr. Pope of Bombay, is replete with curious 
information; and the Ardivaraf Nameh appears in all its bearings a complete epi¬ 
tome of Mahomet’s celebrated Night Journey to Heaven, as detailed by Sale in his 
admirable translation of the Koran; and I have no doubt but Maliomet borrowed 
his Hell and Paradise from the same source. —^Author. 
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of which those imaginary beings the Soors and Assoors * pulled 
with all their mighty until the fourteen precious ^ms were 
produced that had been previously swallowed up by the ocean 
in a recorded deluge of former times. They now, continues 
the story, pull forth -f the serpent’s head repeatedly, and as 
often let it go, while there issued from his mouth a continued 
stream of fire, smoke, and wind, which, ascending in thick 
clouds replete with lightning, it began to rain down upon the 
heavenly band, who were already fatigued with* their labours, 
whilst a shower of flowers was sHa^ from the top of the 
mountain Mandar, which covered the heads of the* whole 
assembly. • In the mean time, the roaring of the ocean, whilst 
thus violently agitated, was like the bellowing of a mighty 
cloud. Thousands of various productions of the great deep 
were torn to pieces in the concussion, and every specific, being 
of the ocean, and all the inhabitants of that vast abyss, were 
annihilated 

* Malcolm’s History of Per^ Maurice, Wilford, &c. &c. 

, f Maurice, passim. . 

\ The Grecian story of the Deluge correspondsin a remarkable manner with 
the Mosaic history. My excelient.Father remarked, in his translation of Lucian’s 

F .2 
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This tremendous description of cpnvulsed nature is evi¬ 
dently allusive to the deluge, and strongly corroborates the 
opinions of the learned and pious Maurice, who has ever, in 
his exertions, endeavoured to prove the truth of the Sacred 
Volume by a comparison with the history and religion of the 
idolatrous nations of Asia. 

The great and many-headed serpent Ananta, or Sets Naga, 
king of the serpents, and, according to the Puranas, presiding 
over the realms below, is stated to have resided in Padalon, or 
hell, the everlasting aljode' of wicked spirits. In the fancied 
representations of the Hindoo .mythology, we find the god 
Vishnoo, or the preserving power, represented as sleeping 

Treatise on the Syrian Goddess, that from the Grecian accounts of the general 
deluge it appears that the present race of men was not the same as that which for¬ 
merly inhabited the earth, who all perished. The generation now existing all- 
sprang from Deucalion, the Deo-Calyoon of Hindoo mythology; and that the 
people who lived before the deluge were proud, haughty, and committed all kinds 
of wickedness; for which things a heavy judgment came upon them; that the 
earth on a sudden poured forth great waters, the rains descended, the rivers 
sw'clled, and the sea rose to a prodigious height; every thing was covered with 
water, and all mankind perished. Deucalion alone was reserved to raise up another 
race, on account of his piety and goodness, &c. &c. See Dr. I^ancklin’s Trans¬ 
lation of Lucian, article Syrian Goddess, vol. iv. 8vo. edit. p. S59 et seq.— Authok. 
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upoh this enormous jsnake, whose expanded heads form 
a canopy for the -god, during his repose of a* thousand 
years *. 

Sees Naga, also called Ananta, the chief of the serpents, 
an incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a serpent having a 
thousand heads, and residing in Padalon,or the lower regions. 
He is represented as having a gorgeous appearance, a crown 
set with resplendent gems on each of his heads, one of which 
is larger and brighter than the rest. His eyes gleaming like 
flaming torches; his neck, his tongue^^d his body are black; 
his garments red, with yellow, sKtrts7 and a sparkling jewel in 
each of his cars. His four arras are extended, and adorned 
with rich bracelets: in his hands are the holy shell, the war 
mace, the chukra, or quoit, and tlie lotos. The Hindoos like¬ 
wise imagine that the earth is supported on the heads of Sees 
Naga, on the horn of a cow, on the back of a tortoise, and on 
the tusks of a boar. 

On an'island adjoining to Bombay, emphatically deno- 

* The figure here alluded to is to be seen at the rock of Janguira on the 
Ganges, fourteen miles west of Bhaugulpore.--AuiHoii. 
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ininated the Elepfianta, from the figure of that animal sculp¬ 
tured in s'cone near the landing-place, is to be seen the great 
Hindoo temple dedicated to Siva, the destroying power. This 
remarkable monument of antiquity is too well known, and has 
been too often described to require repetition *. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to remark that 
the principal ornament of the Elcphanta temple is a large bust 
of stone, representing a being with three heads, the middle 
face of which is presented full, and expressive of a dignified 

I 

composure; the head a^id neck covered with ornaments. The 
face on the left is a profile; the head-dress rich, and the 
expression of the countenance pleasant. But the head on the 
right is far different from either. The face is in profile, the 
forehead projects, the eye stares, and snakes supply the place of 
hair. A human skull is visible on the top of the head; one 
hand grasps a monstrous cobra de capclla, or the hooded 
snake f, the other a smaller one; and the whole together is 
about eighteen feet in height, and is calculated, as Mr. Gold- 

• 

• See Maurice’s Indian Antiquity, vol. i. fourth edition, 
f Goldingham on the Elephanta. Asiatic Researches. 
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ingh iim observes, to Bfapke terror into the beholders. Here, 
then, we recognise the attributes of the destroying power in 
their fullest extent: to which, in many parts on tliis side of 
India, is added a cincture of human skulls, completely en¬ 
circling the body. This remarkable piece of sculpture taken 
together is intended- to personify the three grand attributes, 
or Hindoo Triad*, in the persona of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, for whom Hindoos of aU denominations entertain 

the most profound veneration, and of whom they have formed 

0 

the most sublime conceptions. A^^mgraved plate of the 
Hindoo mythology, which I hjive in my possession, but from 
whence taken I do not at this time recollect, has the remark- 


* The learned and j)iou%Dr. Claudius Burhanan, late Vice-Provost of the Col¬ 
lege of Fort William in Bengal, in writing to a friend from Bombay, thus ex¬ 
presses himself regarding this celebrated cavern: “ I have put tliem,” says he, 
“ on restoring the Klcphanta. 1 found the cavern and figures in a state of pro¬ 
gressive annual dilapidation ; 1 have left a memorandum on the subject of improvc- 
|lnent%nd repairing. I have a reason for wishing that the Trinity in Unity at 
Elcphanta may rema'm while this lower world exists.'” Pearson’s Life of Buchanan, 
vol. ii. octavo edition, page 169. 

These words arc remarkable, and would seem to imply that this learned divine 
had recognised the most essential article of the Christian faith in the sculptured 
Tdad of Hindoo mythology.— Authoii. 
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able figure of a naked child standing, erect,, holding in |s8ch 
hand a dodble-headed serpent. His right foot rests upon the 
head of an enormous serpent, apparently in the act pf crushing 
it, and his left on an alligator. The pedestal is a rock. His 
back is supported by a black stone pillar, and over his head is’ 
sculptured a human countenance. The whole is surmounted 
by a fluted column. In the back ground of the plate are 
represented figures of animals, birds, and reptiles; among 
which is the lion, and the stag, and a recumbent sphinx upon 
a platform; a scorpiec^and some hieroglyphics. Of the 
meaning of this singular plate*I am ignorant; but it may 
probably be intended to represent Bacchus, who is said to 
have subdued India with an array of monsters, or rather 
robbers and freebooters, who followed his fortunes from Greece 
to India. He is described by Horace as rupibus insidens, 
sitting upon the rocks, though here he is in a standing po¬ 
sition. He is also represented as node coercens viperina Sisto-S 
nidum sinefraude crines*; i. e. binding by force the hair of 
the Thracian women with harmless serpents, which he carried 


* Horace’s Odes. 
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Wth plati^ howei^, may certaiftly 

reco^ise the attributes of Vishhui 01 lattieif Chri8lma..> These 
correiqxmd with the attributei of Bacchus, mid Bacchus will 
agree with the Indian Boodli 


CHINA. 

It is probable that the Chinese nation are originally derived 
from that great laraily of the Cuthites who migrated from the 
plains of Shinar at an early period’after tjfc Deluge, and who 
also occupied many other regions earth. 'I'he worship 
of the Sun and Fire, the religion of these first apostates from 
the adoration of the living Cod, has obtained in China from 
the earliest period; and it is extremely probable that the reli¬ 
gion of Bood'h, which now exists in the Chinese empire, was 
grafted upon that of the solar worship brought originally from 
Chaldea by the Cutliites, and afterwards introduced info va¬ 
rious regions of the habitable globe. Amongst other traits of 
Boodhism, the hieroglyphic of the Serpent forms a principal 


* Faber, passim. 
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feature in the mythology of China and and t$ 

used taexpress the OELUoEi received as proceeding from the 
evil principle; for the emblem of the Serpent partakes both of 
good and evil. The rout of the great Drag(m which had 
thrown the universe into confusion, according to the opinion 
of the learned Faber, seems to allude to the same event as the 
slaying of Typhon, and throwing him into the sea-; the sub¬ 
mersion of the Titans, or inhabitants of the old world, the 
casting the serpent ^idgard to the bottom of the sea, and the 
slaying of Python by*'3i^»ollo after the Deluge Before we 
take leave of Asia, it may not be improper to remark the 
striking affinity that subsisted betwixt the mythology of Troy 

T • 

and that of Upper Asia, but more especially of Hindoostan. 

The learned Colonel Wilford of Benares always conceived 
the Trojan war, lately the cause of so mucl} discussion in the 
learned world, to be an imitation of the great war between the 
;^s and giants, or in other words the corrupted state of man- 

* It would seem that the great father of mankind, whether dcugnated as 
Isiris or Dionusus, Cronus or Boodh, was estcraiedin the material system as the 
‘ soul of the World (pseukee ko3mm)”—¥aber, i 447. ' 
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]K|||ll;previou8 tcf the deluge, whidi is manifestly shadowed out 

■.f' ^ 

in that legetid. The goda are Merupa ^Meropes of Homer), 

and signify in ^nscrit brds of Mount Mem, the north pole of 

the Hindoos, which is a circular spot, abd the stronghold of 

the gods: it is called 11a; or in a derivative form, Jleyam, or 

Ilium. There is a Triad (Troiam) of towers dedicated to the 

three great gods. The Trojans are styled divine, and athana- 

toi, aiumrot, immortals; they are Meropes, and came Tron} 

the place where the Sun itabki his horses. The gods mid 

giants at each renovation of the woj)d"l(ight for the Amrit or 

• * * 

l)everage of immortality (Ne'ctar), and also for the beautiful 
Laeshmi /or Helen); she is called Helena. In Sanscrit all 
these derivations,—Meropes, for Merupa, Ileyara or Ilium, 
Troiam, or Troia (Troja), Helena, or Helene, — are the 
same, and point to the same thing. The story is told with 
some variations; and the Trojan war happened soon after the 
flood of Deucalion, called in Sanscrit. Beva Cola Yavana, but 
to be pronounced Deo Calyun. Thence a renovation of the 

^ if 

world in the cirdumstance of the great Deluge took place. In 
a |Sj^ more rational degree may we observe Uie traces of Ser- 

G 2 
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jjent-worship, if we advert to the stoty of Laocoon andf^]^ 
two sons, 'as described in the second ^neid of Virgil; whd 
although one of the greatest poets in the world, was no less 
profoundly skilled in the mythology and history of his own 
country. 

The Trojans, as we find, on the departure of the Grecian 
fleet for their coast, were preparing to sacrifice to’Neptune, 
when word was brought of the Greeks having left behind 
them an enormous horse, standing in their now deserted 
camp. 

. Tlie detail of Sinon, the Greek, his artful story, the insult 
offered by Laocoon, in attempting to pierce this ^enormous 
image with his spear, are successively given by the poet; but* 
the effusions of his glowing pen, on the termination of this 
fatal catastrophe, burst forth with a vehemence totally irre¬ 
sistible; and I may perhaps stand excused in offering the 
description of the death of Laocoon and his two children, 
in the poet’s own words: ' 

“ Ecce autem gemini i Tenedo tranquilla per alta, • 

(Horesco referens) immensis orbibus angues 
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Incumbdnjt pidago, pariterque ad Uttora t^dunt: 

f Pectora qucxnim inter fiuctus arrecta, jubaeque 

Sanguineae oxsuperant undas; pars cetera pontufn 

Pone legit, tanuatque immensa volumine terga. 

Fit sonitus, spumante sab: jamque arva tenebant, 

Ardentesque oculos suiTecti suiguine, ct igni, 

Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 

Didugimus visii exsangues: illi agmine certo 

Laocoonta petunt; ct primatn parva duorum 

Corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 

Itnplicat et miseros morsu depascitur artus. 

Post ipsum auxilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem 

Corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingentibus^^ jam 

Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 

Terga dati, superant capilc ct rervicibus altis. 

lllp simul mambus tendit divcllcrc nodos, 

PcrRjsus sanic vittas atroque venono: 

< 

Clatnores simul hurrendos ad sidcra tollit; 

Quales mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
Taurus, et incertam excussit ccrvice securim. 

At gemini Ittpsu deluhra ad aumma dfoxonea 
Effu^unt, savccque petunt Tritoiadis arcem; 

Sub pedibuaque Dee, dppeique aub orbe teguntur 


It is singular that in the time of Pausanias we find a statue 


* Virgil, second .^neid. 
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of the goddess Minem was to he fieesfdt Afgos, sc 
out of the'finest Panaa marble in whkh two serpente are te- 
|HPesented as enfolded at the feet of the goddess, and ptotected 
by her shield; a memorial, as it would appear, of the circum¬ 
stance above recorded. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

If the wordiip of the Serpent, as we have seen, obtained so 
universally over the old world, it is no less certain that we 
find it in the new; W not only was the Serpent venerated as 
the greatest of gods by the EuSsians and other northern na¬ 
tions, but it found its way, by what channel is uncertain, into 
South America, and formed a principal feature in the worship 
of Mexico and Peru*. The god VttzliputuU, the Mexican 
deity, was carried from one place to another in an ark, like 

• It would be a question of curious import to asTc, whether the old world had 
rcmnexion with the new by land previous to the discovery of Columbus, and by 
whai channel ^ for how else can we account for the rimilarity of warship obtain- 
.ing in both If by Emd, tliey must have crossed over by the N.AY* coast of 
America, and through those regions of thick-ribbed ice which have bo^ed the 
successive efforts of modem navigators.—AtJxaoK. 
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Cpifis or l)ionufin»r^ life ym, tecording to Fabm’ythe great- 
IPather of Mexican niythology; and Kold in his right hsnd a 

j ^ 

staff cut -in the form of a serpent^^ irhiist the four coimnn of 

* ii 

the ark terminated in curved repreS^tatkmsef serpents’ heads 
—a manifest symbol of eternity. 

In Mexico more especially, we find the celebra^ Serpent 
Woman, termed by the Mexicans Cihnacohmtziti, or woman of 
our flesh, i- e. the great Mother of mankind, ^e is theco^i* 


panion of Tonacatrewtra, or the great Father; and she is iinii- 
versally represented with a great Serpeitff 

In fact the father and mother of mankind in all idolatrous 


countries have ever beon symbolized by the great male and 
« 

female Serpent, and consequently the object of veneration by 
their misguided followers *. 


SCANDINAVIA OR GOTHLAND (RUNIC). 

Quitting the eastern hemisphere, we must now direct our 
course westward, and, after traversing the wilds of Siberia and 


Humboldt’s Researches, translated by Miss WUliams, vol. i, 8 to edit. 
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the vast extent of the Bussian empire a|^[Hrt^h the conliil^ 
of Scandinavia and tlie extrenie point of Northiem Europe 
whence, after tracing thefWfputlines of Runic mythology, w€ 
shall pass over to the dripdicjal rites of the Isle of Anglesea 
the Mona of the Romans, on the shores of our beloved 
Britain. 

'JThe evil Being of the GotHs is said to have had two chil 
dfen, Death, and an immense Serpent, The universal Fathci 
(says die Edda of the Goths) despatched certain of the god- 

to bring these chil^n to him: when they were come, 1« 

• 

threw the Serpent down to the bottom of the ocean, but then 
the monster waxed so large that he woutid himself around tin 
whole globe of the earth*. “The Serpent,” says the.learnet 

* Lord Byron, in Lis “ Cain, a Mystery,” lias spiritedly described the Serpen 
nliirh Cain saw in Hades. It bears a strong resemblance to that of Midgard 
above noticed.— llie Author. 

“-_______ Yon immense 

Serpent, which rears his drippmg mane and vasty 
Head ten dmcsliighcr than fhe* haughtiest cedar, 

Forth from the abyss looking as he could coil 
Himself around the orbs we lately looked on: 
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' Faber, “ is cast down to the bottom of the ocean, but he soon en¬ 
compasses the whole earth in his enormous folds*.—l-anguagc," 
continues this acute and able observer, “cannoti)ettcr describe 
tlic fiite of the apostate Angel and bis universal dominion over 
man in his natural state, than this emblematical and truly terrific 
account.” Fufthd' observes, whilst treating on the Gothic 
or llunic mythology, that Tiioii is represented as the first¬ 
born of the suprrnue God, and is styled in the £dda “ the eld¬ 
est of sons -)ITe was esteemed in Scandinavia as a middle 

/ 

di\inity, a medtator between God and'man. lie is moreover 
csj)ecially said to have bruistJ or beat to pieces the head of 
the great Serpent MiJganl with his battle-axe to have felled 

Is he not of tin kind which basked beneath 
Tlie tree in Tden 

Lord Byeon’s Cain, p. 395. 

' Faber’fc Horse Mosaicse, sol. i. 
f F.ibur, ibid. 

t It is curious that the battle-axe of Thor the Runic deity, which is cruciform, 
and'is termed by the Scandinavians the hammer, should resemble an emblem of 
the worship of .Icyne and Bood'h, as described in the Pantheon of Major Moore, 
and is noticed by the ingenious Mr. Hobhousc in his Illustrations of Lord Byron's 
Childe Harold, where the Hammer of Thor is giyen in the following forms 
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him to the earth; but not until the deaidly venom that flowed 
from the Serpent’s mouth had stifled the victorious monarch 
with its pestiferous exhalations: and he fell back nine paces 
(says the account) and expired. Here then from a Pagan 
source we have in a remarkable manner a confirmation of the 
promise made’ in holy writ, viz. that “ the seed of the woman 
should bruise the Serpent’s head,” but that “ the Serpent 
should bruise his heel*.” It is to be observed that the 
, Gothic nations were originally a branch of the Chusas or Cuth- 
ites, descendants of ^lius, who emigrated iuto Europe from 
their ancient settlements in the Indian Caucasus, and brought 
with them into the West the mythology of their brethren of 
Hindoostan, who are termed by Bryant Indo-Scythians. In 
fact the great Serpent Midgard, before noticed, is nothing 
more than a representation of the Egyptian fable of Typhon, 



The coincidence is striking and angular.—See Moore’s Pantheon, and Hobhouse’s 
Illustrations of Childc Harold, p. 341, 8vo. edit. . ' 

• Genesis. 
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in which the general f)revalence of the deluge is, shadowed 
out. Thor is melted into Woden, who is in fact*the Eood'h 
of India, and is the great Father, who is affirmed, in the my¬ 
thology of Scandinavia, to have en[^baTked in the boat to fish 
for the Serpent Midgard, and to have dragged him by force 
from his watery bed *. 


* Thor (says the Edda) told the giant Eymer that they had better go a good 
way fiirtlier; accordingly, they continued to row on, till at length Eymer told 
him, that if they did rot stop they would be in danger of the Great Serpent 
Midgard. Notwithstanding this, Thor prsisted i;. rowing further; and, spite 
of the giant, wa.s a griat while before he would lay down his oars.' Then, 
taking out a fushing-line, extremely strong, he fixed to it the ox’s head, unwound 
It, and cast it into the sea. The bait reached the bottom; the serpent grc^'dily 
di'Vourod the head, and tlie hook stuck fast in his palate. Immediately the pain 
made liiui move with such violence, that Thor was obliged to hold fast with Iwtli 
hi;, hands by the pegs which bare against the oars; but the strong effort he was 
obliged to make with his whole Wy caused his feet, to force their way through 
the boat, and they went down to the bottom of the sea, whilst with his hands he 
violently drew up the serpent to the side of the vessel. It is impossible to cxprc.ss 
the dreadful looks that the god darted at the serpent, whilst the monster, raising 
his head, spouted out venom upon him. In the mean time the giant Eymer, see- 
ing with affright the water enter his bark on all rides, cut with his knife the string 
of the fishing-line, just as Thor was going to strike the serpent with his mace. 
Upon this tlie monster fell down again to the bottom of the sea: nevertheless 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Isle of Anglesea*, at the western extremity of North 
Wales, is supposed to be t|;ie most ancient seat of the druids 
in Hritain. Geographers have stated it to be 24 miles in 
length by 14 in breadth. It is separated from Carnarvonshire 
by a long and narrow strait called the Menai, from whence 
the Romans gave the island the appellation of Mona. I’hat 
[)art of the island adjoining the strait is still finely wooded, 
and recals to the miild of the antiquary its ancient situation 
when the druidical rites were performed amid the gloom of 
its thickest groves f. Rude mounds of earth and heaps of 

(some add that) Thor darted his mace after him, and bruised liis head in the 
midst of the waves.”—Sec Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, in 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
1801 ). 

* Wlio can name the Isle of Angicsea, and not associate with it that of 
the gallant Marquis who fought with Wellington in the field of Waterloo 'f 
A brotJier ll'cutminstef willingly pays this tribute, so justly due to valour and 
merit,—Auxiiou. ; ■ 

f “ Druidism,” says the learned Davies, “ as we find it in British documents, 
was a system of superstition composed of heterogeneous principles. It acknow¬ 
ledges certain divinities, under a great variety of names and attributes. These 
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massive stones are still to be seen in this island,* indicating 
the remains of druidical temples. Within this line of woods 
which fringe the Strait of Menai the country appears naked, 
though watered by many streams, and affording an abundant 
supply of grass and corn for the numerous herds of cattle 
which occupy this pait of the island, many thousand head of 
which are annually transported over the Ferry of the Menai 

divinities were nothing more than deified mortals and material objects mostly con- 
n'ceted Kith the history of the Deltige; but, in the progress of error, they were re¬ 
garded as symbolized by the sun, moon, and certain stars, which in consequence 
of this confusion were venerated witli divine honours. The superstition apparently 
arose from the gradual or accidental corruption of the patriarchal religion, of the 
abuse of certain comuicinorative honours which were paid to the ancestors of the 
luunan race, and by the admixture of the Salian mythology.” This in a remark¬ 
able degree illustrates tlie system of Pagan idolatry throughout the world, as not 
only in India and China were the favourite deities chosen from deified mortals, 
but the systems of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are evidently to be traced as spring¬ 
ing from similar sources. . 

It would appear, then, that the line of connexion with regard to Pagan mytho¬ 
logy and idolatry will run thus; viz. Chaldaea, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Germany, 
Gaul and Britain; from Egypt into India, Tibet, Boolan, Tartary, to Ava, 
Siam, Ceylon, and to the isles of the Eastern Archipelago, Japan and China, 
and from thence to Siberia, Russia, Scandinavia, and the northern extremities of 
Europe.— Author. 
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to the mainland. In the Isle of Anglesea is a mountain 
called Pary& *, or Parus, famous for its copper mine; and to 

the N.W. is a quarry of green marble intermixed with the 

\ 

substance called asbestos, such are the productions of this 
singular isle. The similarity of the laws and customs of the 
Druids and ancient Brahmins has been remarked by a variety 
of writers, and it is beyond doubt that the hierarchy of the 
Druids was a ramification of the worship of the Hindoos: 
their offices and privileges were of a similar nature, they ad¬ 
ministered all the religious ceremonies, they managed the 
.sacrifices, and instructed the people, by whom to the present 
day, among the Hindoos, they were considered as the oracles 
and dej)ositaries of every thing learned and instructive which 
belonged to the times; above all, Abaris or Bladud, the high- 
priest of the Druids, who is said to have instructed Pytha¬ 
goras the Samian philosopher, was in fact no other than the 
Puttee Gooroo-f of Hindoostan, and the Archimagus or Peer-i 
IMoghaun of the Persians. 

• Can the derivation of this name bear any analogy to the Parus liauth 
mountain in Hindoostan, the chief seat of the Jeyne worship at the present day ? 
f Putke Gooroo, “ lord of priests," Hindu. 
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The transmigration of the soul, the metempsychosis of the 
Greeks, was amongst the Druids a leading principle: they 
worshipped various divinities, and sometimes offered human 
sacrifices to senseless idols. 

Among the rites of Druidism, it was the human sacrifice 
which chiefly astonishei^ and excited the abhorrence of the nar 
tions of Europe. Euttliis sanguinary immolation, it would seem, 
was by many understood to be a mystical sacrifice, and a 
typical representation of the great vicarial sacrifice that was to 
come. For it was after the Phoenician colonies had rpixed 
with the primaeval Britons, that the degenerate priesthood 
of the Druids dclightea in human blood; and their victims, 
though sometimes beasts, were oftener men; since a leading 
principle of Druidism was, “ pro vitd horainis nisi vitahominis 
redditur, non posse aliter deorum immortalium numen placari.” 
The life of a man must be the sacrifice for all men, and with- 
out this the favour of the immortal gods was not to be ex¬ 
pected : a singular doctrine, but practised in several parts of 
the ancient world *. 


* Polwhele’s History of Devonshire, folio, vol. i. page HI. Druids. 
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Tlic ftlneral rites of the Druids also partook stron<rl} ot' the 

C 

eastern character. They burnt the body on the and often 
the fiivourite wife or slave. From Inmce it ma\ fitJi]> fto 
inferred that the Druids w('ro descended from an Ahialic 
stock; and the physical character of this ])eo])k‘ Mill, it is 
affirmed, bear out the foregoing proposition. 

The Druids were dark in their complexion. Mith liigii 
cheek-bones, and the head partaking of tin* Tartar ontiim' • 
cliaracteristics wliich are still obs(‘nable aiiiongsl their 
posed descendants, the Ilighhnnh'i-' at'd the ^Vel^h 

The stupendous ruins at Stonehe,, e ili A'iltshirc arc 
doubtless the remains of a druidical Umplo. I’hcN lie (,(( 

Salisbujy plain, about six miles north oi'thr < 1 ms temple 

was of a circular form, and dedicated to tlie great ^oiar mb. as 
is evident from its strjocn#mc form, the' anin.d, a wr Kvou 
being always considered as an emblem of the great father of 
light f. It is of a circular shape, or r.iihcr eacle within 
" C’alciitta Journal, 1821. 

f In Jolin Wood’s account of Stonelieiiffc, wc find Jio following remarkable 
solution of the causes which originated the fashion of that remarkable edifice, which 
I sliall give in the words of this ingenious architect and liwried antiquary. 
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circle, like the folds of fihe serpent »irhis.ttiagmfij!ent temple * 
was denominated by the ancient Britons the Mundane Circle 
of Stones, the Circle of the World, or the mound constructed 
of stone* work, re])resenting the circle of die world f. Each of 
the 'rrilitho)is. or trij>lcstones, as they are called by Stukeley, 
Ibrnied a noble* jxnt.ii; and through these portals (which 
primarily represented the door of the Ark, but were afterwards 
<•( nsidcred astronomicall) as the doors of the Sun, the moon, 


‘ Nonsavs Mr. if jvo tani to our antiquity, the two outwftr^^rioWB 

<f |)ilJais an till very (>mbli'iiis of the tUo first prindplee of the Magian rdigbii ; 
fill tla I'oloui of till 'itoms ntiinatf gtKxl and evil; and the line* wisieh these 
■.to'!. ^ lonii, bdiig the peripluTus of cneles, or Jiues retiiming into themseHei, 
u'presiTU il.rnity. 

Hut till t'M) iiuviuil rows ol pdlars tary the piinciplett pointed out by the 
former, fui notwithstandmg tlie colour of the stones intimate good-and evil, yet 
the imperfection in the lines whieli these stones form, as they are partly curved 
atid partly straight, without returning into themselves, denotes created things, 
and exhibits the reformation which Zoroaster made in the Persiah theology, by 
divesting the two first principles of it of eteniity, and making light and darkness 
works of the supreme God ” Wood’s Stonehenge Explained, London, 1747. 
Letter to Lord Oxford, 8vo edit, page 92. 

* Davies’s Mythology of the British Druids; apd Faber, passipi. 

Stukeley’s History of Stonehenge. 
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and the planets), the asfraanti into 

the mysteries of the solar ril^Vas cqi^u^ted into the in- 

•terior, and was supposed to become regenenite by the efficacy 

of this holy operation. Tjle edifice was composed of two coil- 

centric circles, enclosing an elliptical adytum, or cell; and in 

the centre was a large fiat stone, placed there as an altar *. 

Jn this temple the god Hu was venerated as the serpent god; 

% « 

and to that circumstance may be ascribed the serpentine figure 
attached to the ring of Aburyf. The two.together formed 
the hieroglyphic of the serpent; an^l.M the serpent god 
is always represented with wiiigs, the whole composed‘>thc 

• J. Wood, the eminent architect, in his account of “ Stonehenge Explained," 
says, that the whole edifice may he looked upon as an emblematical epitome of the 
greatest part of what our undent priests of the oak held to be sacred, and in which 
they instructed their pupils. It was in fact the Ambcrt Khend of the British 
Dniids, which, like the Ambert Khmd, at probably Amrlt Kimnd of the Indian 
llylobii, contained aU their sacred doctrines.-, JVbo<rs Sfonehnge Restored, 
Oxford, 1747, 8vo edit, page 83. The Hylohii of andent India were doubtless 
the author’s Brachmanes of Arrian and others; consequently tlie ancestors of the 
modern Jeyncs and Boodhists.—ActHoa. 

i Abury. The circle at Abury enclosed two other dr< les, and was Mtached 
to an enormous snake, formed entirely of upright stones, with a fourth drde for 
its head.’ Faber, ibid. 



m tm jk^^sts. 




fiwaous.Igjrtto pet^lHf 0^1^ in the 

courae of flie wing, g^dhfe, aiwj the 

eerp^t It iiS to, Iw zematked, &qm ^oia^e authority, tliat 

,■/ • f • ^ ' f ^ 

we god Hu ^ve noticed, or, as soihetinies termOd, Noe, 
(which is very rignificant), as the allegorical husband of the 
ship-goddess Ceridwer * (who is described as having been pre¬ 
served in the ark at the universal Deluge) is styled in the 
writings of the ancient British Imrds " the glancing Hu, the 
gliding l^ng, the dragon sovereign of Britain f.” If, as has 
been frequently supposed, Bood'h was the type of the sun, the 
grdkt solar orb, we may reasdhably conclude that the magni¬ 
ficent temple of Stonehenge was dedicated to Bood'h. Bood'h, 
according to Bryant, is the sun: Shems or Shemes, 

(Beit Shemesh), “ the sun’s house.” He is also 
Sam, Sham, Samen, Samanean, Somonacuddum, or Cadmus 
of the Greeks, and finally Somona ^ Bood'h, the god of the 


• The Biitbh Ceres, 
f Fsber'g Fagan Idolatry. 

X Somona or Samaoa, in the langw^ of Thibet and Bootan, implies the 
holy dhe." 

I a 
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sect called Samana Boodhjata, diaceniiWe,m mioua parts of 
India. L«t Diqnuses, or Boqidm^ or Boddli be dirersified 
ever so much, and by ever so many names, says the learned 
Bryant, they all, in respect‘to worship, relate Ultimately^ 
the sun ♦. It would appear, then, that thU‘ ro^al Sacred Ser¬ 
pent of Egypt, the Serpent Canuphis or Cnepb, as seen in the 
temples of the Thebais; the serpentine deity Persia, as re¬ 
presented on the Walls of Persepolis, and at Nukshi Rustan; 
the serpentine devices of the Chinese; the globe and winged 
Serpent of the Chaldean magi; the great- Serpent Ananta, 
Sees Naga, and Vasuka of Hindoo mythology; the Mealtein 
Serpent, and the Midga'rd of Scandinavia,—all spring from 
one and the same source, and all bear the same relative mean-, 
ing, viz. symbolically shadowing out the power and wisdom of the 

The iduls of the ancient Britons and Saxons were as follows; — 1. The 
sun; from whence our Sunday. 2. The Moon; Monday. 3. Tuisco; 
Tuesday. 4. Woden, Odin, and Boodli; Wednesi&y.' 5, Thor; TfiursA&y, 
6. Freiga; Friday. 7. Seater, or Saturday (probably Saturn), compoang tbe 
seven days of our British week.— Author. 

• “ Sif Osiris, sit Anuphis, Nilus, Siris, sivequodcunque aliud ab Hierophan- 
tis usurpatum nomcn, ad unum umdem SOL^M, antiquissimum gentium numen, 
redeant omnia.”—Selden, apud Bryant. “ 
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%>mn< Cmpnaf etmtity y» coin- 

cidence, an(i vei^ reni^klde degree illustratiTe of the 
genend principles ofJP^gan superstition 


* See Bry^tV Mythology, ChardiDi Le Brugne, EBempfet, and Maurice.— 
Quere, Will not iCnefih of the Egyptians answer to the Arabic Nefus, soul 
or spirit fl-AuxHOlC 
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CHAPTERS III. 

ON THE CAVERN AND ROCI^ TESCPLES, COLOSSAL FIGURES, 
AND HIGH MOUNTAINS OP THE JEYNES . AND BOODHI8TS, 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF ASIA AND AFRICA. 

The great works of antiquity observable in various parts 
of Asia, but particularly in the widely extended, peninkila of 

I 

Hindoostan, are undoubtedly of Cuthic origin; i e. accord- 
ing to the learned Bryant*, of Indo-Cuthites, who camelUto 
India at a very early period after quitting their native coun¬ 
try of Ethiopia. Here they came under the appellation of 
IfiJi, Sindi, Arabes, and Ethiopians f; and it should seem that 
not only the magnificent temples of Ellora in the Dekhan 
were the work of this ingenious race, but that in various other 
parts of the world works of equal magnificence were erected 

• Bryant’s Analysis, vol. v, 8vo. 
f Bryant, passim. 
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, by them j that they w^re the builders of the great^temple of 
Belus, or the^ffiiB) in Ghalde^ 'of the mighty !^byloii; in 
after.times, of Bad Bek in Syria, of riie pyramids of Egypt, 
Hd the stupendous pal^ of Persepolis or Istuckar. But we 
must confine ourselves for the present to Hindoostan. 

Salsette, near the islan4 of Bombay, is divided firom that 
island by a narrow arm of the* sea. In the centre of Sal¬ 
sette are the celebrated excavations or caverned chambers of 
Canai^*. They are embosomed in extensive, woods, and pre- 
sent a view of four distinct hills, which appear at a disttmce 
to l||e one entire rock. On the'sides are the caverns hewn out 
of the living rock, the .vork of an age too remote to be traced, 


* Mauna*, Faber. 

It IS the generitl belief among the Eastern nations, that the more noble build¬ 
ings of the antediluvian world were not destroyed; and many temples are still 
extant fhat have been originally excavated from Uie solid rock, which could not be 
injured by time, climate, or the flood of the Deluge, and were most unquestion¬ 
ably the works of the artists of the old world. * Such I conceive to be the splendid 
ruins at the eaves of Canara and Salsette, the excavtted temples at Ellora in 
DeUuin, the grottoes at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and the excavated duunbers at 
Persepolis. 
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but no do^bt of Cuthic origin. Long, galleries without lead 
to the separate ranges of apartments in th^^ inielior, and in the 
recesses of those is displayed aloft in a cmcal /om—the 
celebrated Phallus, the impure emblem of the worship M 
Sira. 

The western hill contains the chief temple, of the island, 
which has an arched, instead of a flat roof like the others, 
and in its conformation bears a strong resemblance to a 
natural grotto —nympharim domm. 

This temple is eighty-four 'feet in length, forty-six in 
breadtli, and forty feet in heig'ht. In the vestibule are hvo 
colossal statues, probably Jeyne, each twenty-seven feet high, 
and are stationed like porters or door-keepers, to guard the 
entranec of the temple. In these we*recognise the Byroo. 
or door-keeper ofMahadeo in Upper Hindoostan. Thirty- 
five massy pillars support the roof, and at the extremity 
is the usual colossal conical stone, twenty-seven feet high 
and twenty in diameter. 

Above these excavations the rocky ascent rises pyra- 
midically in four peaks, and the summit is-gained by an ai^ent 
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of steps cut out of t^e solid rock. The top,' like the py¬ 
ramids of Egypt, was most probably used for the double 
purpose of sacrifice and astronomical observations*, in order 
to typify the father of mankind as the humble worshipper 
of the great and living God. 

From Salsette bending our steps to the south-east, in 
the Dekhan, we arrive at the caves of Ellora, eighteen 
miles distant from the city of Arungabad. They cons^t 
of numerous excavations in a rocky mountain, forming a 
semicircle of two hundred yards. The largest of the caves 
is called Cailnsa, or paradise^ -and many paradi^s are to be 
found in Ilindoostan. 

A beautiful stone temple is formed out of the solid rock, 
and adorned, both inside and without, with a variety of 
figures in bas-relief. Between the scarp of the rock and 
the temple is a spacious Veranda or portico, under which are 
to be seen fifty gigantic figures, the colossal representatives 
of Jcyne and Boodli. The dimensions of this cavern are two 


*. Maurice's Indian Antiquities. 
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hundred and forty feet in lengt^ by a hundred and forty in 
breadth, and the scarp of the rock ninety feet in height. 
These stupendous caverns are doubtless of Cttthic origin 
• The Cuthites f, or descendants of Chus, after being brofe^ 


• There are many statues also of the modem sptem of mythology intermixed 
with the colossal Jcynes above mentioned. This has puzzled many learned per¬ 
sons to account for the apparent jumble of divinities; but, in my humble opinion, 
it may be easily solved if we suppose that the modem statues have been restored by 
the Hindoos, subsequent to the porsecutions of the .Teyiies and Boodhists about one 
thousand years back.— Autiiob. 

"f A very imiwrtant remark respecting these Cuthites is given by the learned 
Bryant, w bo, in tracing the wide extent of their migrations and journeys, has 
ol)servcd with respect to the Chaldeans, that Ham, Chus, .and Nimrod, the three 
Noachidte, were die heads of this nation; and that the Chaldeans being the 
most ancient inhabitants of that country, there are no other heads of families to 
whom we can properly refer their origin : they were, according to this author, 
tile most early constituted of any people upon eortli, and, from their situation, it 
is evident that Chus was the head of the family, and Nimrod the first who bore royal 
sway. They seem to be the only people who did not migrate immediately after the 
general deluge, and the centre of their abode was at Ur in Chaldea, not for from 
the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris, the modem Cooraa, in the vidiiity of 
Bussora, at the head of the Arabian Gulf. 

From hence,-in after dme, they gradually extended themselves under the names 
of Cusaans, or Cutltites, as far os Egypt we^t and the Ganges east, occupying to 
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and cKspersed from Sl^nar, the just punishment^ for their 
impious attempt to erect the Tower of Babel, wandered, in 
detached masses, to many different regions of the earth, 
liiiey subdued many countries, and wherever they went fhey 
carried their, own. superstition along with them, viz. the 
worship of the sun and fire, totally different from the pure 
patriarchal worship of their great progenitor the pious Noah. 
Hence, according to Bryant, Faber, and others, arose the 
striking resemblance between the rebgious system of so many 
different countries, all of which had been either conquered 
or visited by the Cuthites, and*all had imbibed the same species 


the south ail the Asiatic spa.<-oasts and the whole of the continent of Arabia. In 
process of time they obtained po'-session of the coasts of Africa upon the. Mediter¬ 
ranean, and even to the Atlantic, and advanced ns far as Fez and Tafilet, the present 
empire of Morocco. In these countries they afterwards consolidated tlieir autluu 
rity, and during the early conquests of tihe'Mahometans, under the appellation of 
Saracens, or Traversers of the Desert,'Sehara Zun, striking the desert, 
established that miglity empire, which was swayed by the Caliphs from 
Bagdad to Tibet, andfrom'the pillars of Hercules to the extremity of the Nubian 
desert and the condnes of Hindoostao. Bryant's Analysis, and ttckley's History 
of the Saracans. 
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of idolatrous superstition> from the \|ttermo8t parts of Asia 
and Africa to the extreme shoreii of Eurojpe., 

I'he caves of Salsetteand Elephanta doubtless were known 
to the Greeks, and the same sort of worship existed at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion as at the pr^nt ihoment; for, 
in the fifth book and the third chapter of Diodorus Siculus, 
we have some remarkable observations regarding the holy 
islands, and Panehaea of the Greeks. These islands are said 
to be on the confines of the Indian ocean, and the inhabitants 

i 

worshippers of Jupiter Triphylius, in a temple of white marble 
two hundred yards in length,' and as many in breadth, sup- 
])orted by thick pillars, curiously adorned with carved work, 
in which are placed huge statues of the gods. The priests 
have apartments around the temple, and in them is vestal the 
sole power of the state; they are the only arbitrators in con- 
troversial points, both civil and religious, and are also the re¬ 
ceivers of the revenue; they have fine garments of sheep’s 
wool, and white linen robes, with mitres and shoes, curiously 
wrought an|^ embroidered with gold. They lead a life of 
purity and delicacy, and attend chiefly the service of the 
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gods. Here we have the Indiai^ hierarchy of Diodorus Sicu- 

lus. In the thiltieth page of Pliny^s Natural History we also 

find matter equally relevant to the point in question; and 

the doubts of Plutarch, in liis treatise on Isis and Osiris, 

is a sort of conjectural confirmation of the colossal imagery 
* ' 

and wonderful worknirnship of Indian temples having then 
existed, after the worship of the divinity had by slow and 
silent steps decayed from the pure contemplation to symboli¬ 
cal object and emblematical devices created by the artifice 
of priests; it is therefore reasonable to suppose, that th^ pas¬ 
sive pusillanimous Indian would soon become a dupe to the self- 
elected dispensers of eternal bhss, whose objects were exclusive 
thraldom; and nothing could be better adapted to influence 
a veak or timid race than the mystical images that are en¬ 
shrined in gloom, and arrayed in all the horrors of demoniacal 
ferocity, in the cavern solitudes of Salsette and Elephanta. 

Judicial astrology, with all the magical arts and incanta. 
tions, were no doubt auxiliaries to the wily but scientific 
Brahmin; but the most seductive symbol of superstitious 
adoration seems to have been the Phallus. 
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The system of materialism to whjph it gave rise contami- 

^ * 

nated at a very remote era the pure stream of theism which 
then pervaded India; and, it would seem, the worship of 
nature, developed in the several impure emblems of the lM~ 
gam and Font, owes its origin to the Gymnosophists of India, 
and its diffusion over Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, 
Greece, and Borne. Perhaps the tendency of this supersti¬ 
tious idolatry was, on its first promulgation in India, cor¬ 
rected by a severe morality, as the rites of Siva were twofold, 
and were propitiated with awful solemnity in the fanes 
of the dark and blood-stained "Kali, as well as those of the 
more gross and sensual Siva. The vicissitude which na¬ 
ture was constantly undergoing, according to the Hindoo 
mythology, made therefore these obscene symbols be re¬ 
garded in a sublime and spiritual sense; which soon de¬ 
generated into Bacchanalian revels when transplanted into 
other climes; gradually subverting all traces of the original 
doctrines of regeneration, until ending in the li^tious feast 
of the Saturnalia, or the still more degrading mysteries of 
Eleusis. Such scenes of moral debasement never polluted the 
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camofSalsette or El^b&n^; and oS^rings to the Lingani 
and Yoni, the types of creative power, are still wa^e in these 
hallowed sanctuaries, freed from sensud ideas dr impure 
emotions. 

The unadom^ fabric of Boodhaism, combined with the 

worship of the solar orb, I believe to have been the first 

heresy, and that the complicated worship of Siva, with all the 

monstrous attributes and meretricious ramifications which 

accompany it, are of more recent introduction. At all events, 

there is no reason to believe the benign religion of Bood'h, 

>» 

who is always represented absorbed in contemplation, and 
clothed with meekness, subordinate to a system of mythology 
that inculcated in every part the most chimerical forms of 
worsliip, and avows the most sanguinary and |)olluted cere¬ 
monies. A pure Boodluiic temple abounds with' simple orna¬ 
mental imagery. Nature is never perverted by the exhibitions 
of monsters, nor is it degraded by ob^ne personifications; 
and although the caves of Elephanta appear of more ancient 
formation than those of Amboli or Salsette, my opinion of the 
religi^ of Bood'h having existence at a period when the for- 
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mer was excavated is*proved by his image bping introduced 
among the, celestial attendants of that temple, and in the same 
state of abstraction from sublunary objects as he is every where 
else met with. His woolly and frizzled hair, t^ck lips, ai^ 
Herculean fdrm, are cogent reasons for believing this shape of 
the divinity to have been of foreign importation. The aquiline 
or straight nose forms one objection to the generally received 
opinion of his being copied from the European, or African 
negro. But it is a curious fact, that the Devanpals^ or hordes 
in the caves of Ibsambol in Nubia, have precisely the same 
appearance. The coincidence,-an the sculptured details, of 
Egypt, Persia, and Hindoostan, are every where perceptible, 
and seem to have had one common origin. 
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BOODHAIC CAVE TEMPLES IN KANDEISII, AT THI^BOTTOM 
OF THE AJUNTA GHAUT. 

The first cave consists of an oblong portico, resting on 
round and fluted pill.irs of great strength and good pro¬ 
portions, having an apartment of a smaller size, with a 
recess fronting the entrance, containing a colossal figure of 
Boodii, in a sitting and meditating posture; several smaller 
figures, appearing to be disciples or attendants, are grouped 
round the large one; near thl? feet, animals resembling deer, 
.supj>orting the great image; and around the walls of 
the j)rinoipal compartments various forms are sculptured in 
high relief, and all out of the solid rock, which is of a hard 
and durable nature, in colour and grain resembling basalt. 
'J'herc are small cells otf the portico adjoining the recess; 
and the whole of the excavation is flal-roofed, and in good 
preservation. 

The second is a small temple with a vaulted roof, and 
which, from the shape, and manner of cutting the arched 

L 
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■ parts of <jhe rock into forms resembling ribs in naval architec¬ 
ture, hajf a striking likeness to the inverted bottom of a 
ship, to which it has been often compared. At the farthest 
end is a pyramidal building, supposed to contain some 
relic of the saint to whom the temple is sacred. It is not 
covered, as is usual, with the figure of an umbrella, but is 
crowned at top with squares, not unlike the inverted pedestals 
of pillars, three of three different sizes being placed one over 
the other, having the largest uppermost. In this and th(. 
next arched cave, which fell under our observation, the ribs 
do not appear in the body of 'the jdace, as they do in those 
of Canara, in the island of Salselte, and of Carli, about 
half way between Bombay and Poonah, but are seen in 
the aisles, about the height of the pillars from the floor of the 
cave. 

The third corresponds in- design with that of the one at 
IQlora, called the Carpenter’s Cave, and in size pretty nearly 
with that of the great temple at Canara, being about one 
hundred and tw-enty feet long, forty feet broad, and from 
thiity to forty high, crowned Uke, and otherwise agreeing 
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with that in No. 2, already described. In this mound, 
fronting the entrance, there is a niche, which at some former 
period may have contained an image, but* at prCTent it is 
empty, and we did not observe any sculptured figures in this 
or the other vaulted cave, with the exception of two small 
ones, near the upper parts of the entrance of No. 3, at the 
angles formed by the arch and the perjrcndiculars of the 
excavation. Figures of this kind were observed on several of 
the caves, and particularly over the parts near the entrance.s, 
and at the doorways, where they are placed in the sjmn* 
sort of positions, and apparently with the same sort of de¬ 
sign, as chcrubims are sometimes represented in European 
buildings. 

The fourth cave is flat roofed, and of nearly a square form, 
of more than sixty feet to a side, and fifteen or sixteen feet 
high, having a kind of inner square formed by the rows of 
pillars that support the roof, some of which are fluted, a few 
are octagonal, and others round. A gigantic figure of Bood'h 
in one of the common attitudes, surrounded with the usual 
symbols, fills the recess fronting the door, which is guarded 
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by huge Darpals, the doorway being very beautifully and 
r 

tastefully^arved. 

The fifth, in size and general appearance, corresponds 
with, though it possesses more sculpture than, the fourth 
cave, having, among other figures, two colossal Bood'hs with 
all their accompaniments; and the paintings represented all 
over the walls, roofs, and pillars, are more entire than those 
of any other cave which we observed. There are paintings in 
all, and several of the scenes in the one under description are 
particularly well executed; these would appear to represent 
state processions, public ceremonies, and religious rites and 
observances; but the figures, whether of men and women, or 
of the brute creation, like the sculpture of the caves, are all 
human and natural. 

The sixth cave is something like the one at Ellora named 
Teen Lokh, supposed to represent the three Boodhist divisions, 
of hell, earth, and heaven. But the tw'o former stories having 
sunk in, or been filled up by the rocks and masses of the 
superincumbent mountain, that, loosened by the rain, or other 
causes, occasionally fall down, the upper part only is ac- 
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cessiblo.’ This, like others, contains a colossal Bood'h, 
with all the usual smaller figures, and much fine painting, in 
a very perfect state, particularly at the entrances anu over the 
portico, where some of the borders of these scenes, in arab¬ 
esque, arc highly ornamented, and remarkably neat and grace¬ 
ful. In the caves of Elephanta, Salsette, and Ellora, few 
remains of paintings can now be discovered, whilst almost 
every part ol those at Eeynapore appears to have been orna¬ 
mented with paintings in fresco, and in a style so chaste, accu¬ 
rate, and natural, that one can hardly suppose them, the 
work of Asiatic artists. 

The seventh is a plain, flat roofed cave; and after what has 
bet'u said of the fourth and fiftli, which it in some respects 
rest'nbles, does nol i e<iuire any jiariicuku: description. 

In the sjiace which contains these seven, there were once 
several others, that are now filled up by the settling of the 

4 

mountains, which, as the natives of the country say, in the 
instances alluded to, “ Byth gye hyn.” The masses of the 
rocks, above the roofs, are of great height and prodigious 
weight; and as the pillars appear to yield to the action of 
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water, whicli oozes through the roof and settles in some of the 
caves, besides what must be driven in by the cast and south 
winds dining the rains, it-is likely that such as an* liable to 
injuries from these causes, though now tolerably cntijc, will 
soon become a heap of inaccessible ruins. 

They are, for several reasons, highly dcsm’viug of the atten¬ 
tion of the Indian mythologist, anticpiary, and artist; and par¬ 
ticularly so as they seem to have been designed and executed 
solely for the performance and exercise of the lioodhist rites 
and ceremonies, since they contain no intermixture whatever 
of the gods and emblems of tho. religion of the Brahmins and 
modern Hindoos *. 


CHINRAI PUTTAN. 

Forty miles north-west of the city of Scringapatain, the 
capital of Mysore, stands the town of Fhinrai I’uttan, or 
more properly speaking, Jcyne Jlai Putun, i. e. the City 
of the Eoyal Jeyne Prince. The fort above, situated on an 


* Calcutta Journal, 1818. 
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eminence, appears of tonsiderable strength; in thp niches of 

the walls are placed statues of Brahma, Vishnu, an^ Siva, the 

% 

Thdian triad. At a small distance from the fort, on the 
summit of a granite rock, half a mile high, and almost per- 
])endicular in its ascent, stands the colossal figure of the 
supreme deity of the Jeyncs, called Gornuta Ishwara. This 
rock is termed by the natives Indragurry, signifying the fort 
of Ijulra. 'I'he Indian god of the firmament on the summit is 
the statue before mentioned, and, on approaching, the beholder 
is struck with astonishment at the appearance of the enormous 
figure of black marble, compltetely naked, and standing in an 
erect posi are, seventy feet in hciglit; this figure, though of 
enonnoiis bulk, is well proimrtioned, and tlie breadth and 
cUn ation oi' his shoulders arc much admired. He stands on 
ihe Lotus; and near the base of the pedestal are large slabs of 
marble, on which Jeyne characters are inscribed in the Canara 
language. Before this immense image are two other figures, 
about five feet high, representing dancing girls; an appendage 
which is constantly attached to the images of their Dewtahs 
throughout Hindoostan. In a veranda or gallery which runs 
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through pie whole are the images of the twenty-four in¬ 
carnation^ of the divinity, according to the Jeyne ritual. What 
is remarkable in the construction of this stupendous figure is, 
that it is cut out of the solid rock of granite on which it 
stands, and it bears not the least appearance of any part of the 
enormous mass having been joined to the others. Opposite to 
this stupendous rock of granite is a small hill, called Chandm- 
s'ln m, on which are to be seen, amidst an assemblage of Jeyne 
Deyvtahs, the print of two immense feet, recorded by tradition 
as the feet of Parus Nauth Ishwara, the great Jeyne pa¬ 
triarch, who, it is said, taking a’kpriiig from tliis place, flew up 
to heaven, and was absorbed in the divine essence. In various 
other parts of the eastern world are to be seen similar im¬ 
pressions, and the Paduica, or holy feet of Jeyne and Pood'h, 
have in a later age been attributed by his followers to the arch 
impostor Mahomed *. 

It is evident, then,' from these remains near the city of 
Chinrai Puttan, that it must, at a remote period* have been 

• They are termed in India, Persia, and Arabia, Cuddian Ruml, or the 
Prophet’s Foot.— AexHOtt. 
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the capital of a Jeyne* empire of very great extent, J am 
'inclined to suppose it existed in Southern India, %bout the 
period of the invasion of Alexander the Great, whose con¬ 
ference- with the Jcyne philosopher Dindamis has been noticed 
by various authors, both ancient and modern 

The expulsion of the Jeynes and Boodhists by the modern 
Brahmins, uhich took place about one thousand years since, is 
one of the strongest proofs of the priority of the Jeyiie wor¬ 
ship over that of the modern Brahmins ; and notwithstanding 
the blood) persecutions that followed that event, the Jcynes, 
even to the present day, are nuinerous throughout Hindoostan; 
and their norship, collated and compared with that of the 
Boodliist^, with v.ery slight variations, is, in fact, one and the 
same thing; and obtains, at the present moment, from Bootan 
to China, and the numerous shores of the Indian archi¬ 
pelago. Bood'li, in fact, is no other than the great trans¬ 
migrating father, the patriarch Noah, which sufficiently de¬ 
monstrates the antiquity of his worship -f-. 


* Palladius de Gentibus IndiK, 
f Faber, passim. 

M 
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BHILSA. 

From the kingdom of Mysore we advance again .up the 
jieninsula, and, after crossing the Nerbuddah river, enter the 
fertile province of Malwah, and the town of Bhilsa. In the 
neighbourhood of that town are the remains of various Jeynt^ 
temples, too remarkable to be passed over in a discussion like 
the present *, 

Four miles distant from Bhilsa, on a table land, is an 
ancient temple, of hemispheri<5lal form. It is of freestone 
without cement, and to all appearance solid, and the measured 
circumference of the whole is five hundred and fifty-four feet. 
A colonnade of granite pillars surrounds the building. They 
are ten feet in height, and distant from each other a foot and 
a half; it forms a spacious veranda. The east, west, and north 
faces present the highest gateways, one of which is. forty 

* I shall here avail myself of the labours of tlic laraenteii Captain Fell, 
of the Bengal infantry, and give an outline of what he has detailed, in a masterly 
inunner, in the Calcutta Journal and in the Asiatic Researches. 
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feet high; and the lintpls of these gateways are adorned with 
sculptured elephants. In every part of this nobi) building 
afe to be seen grou])s of figures, both male and female, of 
elegant sculpture, some of which is said to resemble the Grecian 
(;ostumc, more especially in the graceful folds of the drajicry 
of the females *. On entering the principal gateway is a 
statue of Bood'h as large tis life, of dark basalt, lie is seated 
eross-legg('d, on a throne supported by four lions couehant, 
and attendants are observed on both sides of the throne, fan¬ 
ning the divinity with ehowries, or Indian fly-tlappers. 'I'he 
door-keept“rs at the entraneCT of the temple are armed with 
maces, and have helmets on their heads. In another part of 
tiic interior are ol)scrved groups of figures in the act of 
worshijiping the sacred tree called Kulhirj, and an altar in 
front. But above all, the most singular is one bearing a mani¬ 
fest allusion to the universal Deluge. A boat is seen, the prow 

* A binular remark has. been made by Ituizoni and others, especially regardiiifr 
the female figures and sculptured memorial of the Deluge from the .Jeyne temple 
at Bliilsa. See Captain Fell's Account of the Jeyne Temples at Jlhilsa, in the 
Asiatic llcscarches. 

M 
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of whicli is a lion’s head, and the stem lias the expanded tail 
of a fish, ojrcr which is wound a cable. 7’he boat is surmounted 
by a square canopy of carved work, supported by two pillars. 
Within the canopy arc seated two figures; one holding an 
umbrella, the other a chowrie; and at tlu' stern is a third 
figure steering the boat. 'I'he vessel is on an o])en sea. in the 
midst of a tempest; near it are seen figures struggling in the 
water, and endeavouring, by seizing large jiiles. and other 
things, to save themselves from sinking. One, in jiarticular. 
on the point of drowning, is making an expiring efiin-t to 
ascend the side of the vessel; ahd the featuix s of the whole 
grouj) sufficiently jiortray their melancholy situation 

'rhe upper parallels of this costly temple, says (.laptuin 
Fell, are beautifully sculptured with hooded serpents, jiassijig 
through them in spiral wreaths. In a spacious chambei which 
faces the eastern entrance, the roof of which is flat, and sup- 
l)ortcd by a double row of pilasters of granite, is a gigantic 
Jeyne statue, the profile of the face measuring thirteen inches 


* Plate I. 
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from the fore curls of Ijis woolly head to the chin ; but the 
nose and lips of this figure have been disfigured b| the hand 
of bigotry, and the arms are broken off below tl)e elbous; 
a circumstance which occurs in almost every Jeyiie figure 
that is discovered by the curious. 

On projecting pedestals of the chamber are small figures ol 
l^irus Nauth Ishwara, sitting cross-legged ; and in a corner of 
the same apartment is another figure of Parus Nauth, over 
whose head are five expanded serpents' hoods, tlie distin¬ 
guishing mark of this Jcync patriarch throughout lliiidoo- 
stan. 

From llhilsa, taking an easterly direction, we come to 
(.birndi Mundala, in the country of the llerar rajah. Eight 
miles west of Ohurnah is a flat roofed .Teyne temple, the in¬ 
terior of which consists of a small central chamber, with a 
veranda all around. It is lighted only from ii narrow door¬ 
way in front. The outer wall is lined with a row of .leyne 
idols of Parus Nauth, in the usual sitting posture, with !ip])ro- 
jtriate attendants on each side, standing erect. 'I'lie walls are 
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adorned with various figures seulpturpd in relievo; and after 
liaving wilnessed, in various parts of the peninsula, the impure 
and obscene figures found in the temples of the modern 
lh ahmins, the mind of the spectator is relieved by the chaste- 
ness of the Jeyne idols, which (though many of them are in 
a state of nature) do not excite disgust. 

In the town of Belhari, distant from Saugor about thirty 
miles westward, are many Jeyne families who trace their 
descent to about six cetituries backwards, and near the above 
mentioned town is a celebrated place of Jeyne worship, 
called Koondulpore, situated on the summit of a lofty hill, 
which contains from twelve to fifteen Jeyne temples, and 
an image of Parus Nauth Ishwara of gigantic dimensions, 
besides many other images of a smaller size. 

The independent Rajpoot principality of Siroohi* is .si- 
t\iated betw'cen the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth degrees of 


■ For this account I am iiulehtccl to the kindness of my friend Captain Neuf- 
ville, of the ciuarter-master-gcnerars establishment in Bengal.— Author. 
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north latitude, and thp seventy-second and seventy-fourth 
of east longitude: it is bounded on the north b| Maridar 
and Godewar; on the west by the Little Desert; on the 

south by Pakranpoor; and on the east by the Arabulla 

• # 

mountains, which divide it from the Oodipoor territory and 
the province of Maywar. The principal streams are tlie 
Bunass, flowing from the more eastern quarter, and the Seip 
from the central: these unite at the north-western limit, and 
flow to the sea. Numerous Nullahs also intersect every 
part of the country, of which the most remarkable are the 
KIssnavutte and the Juwace. “The soil is rich, and vegetation 
luxuriant; and, with the exception of the more hilly parts, the 
whole territory might, without doubt, be brought into tlic 
highest state of agricultural improvement. The government 
is absolute; and, like all uncivilized states, depending for sup¬ 
port on its own physical strength less than hereditary opinion, 
or the existence of any moral compact or mutual obligation 
betw'een the ruler and the subject. The present dynasty has, 
with the usual proportion of despotism and murder, occupied 
the throne during a period of seven hundred years. It is a 
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brancli of the Chouhan Eajpoots, originally from Jhabur sect, 
who now 1 bear the name of Deora, in allusion to a family 
legend. The prince is styled Kao, and holds a respectable 

footing amongst the other great Eajpoot rulers, intermarrying 

♦ 

with their families on equal grounds, or grounds influenced 
by pecuniary circumstances and relative political importance. 
The mode of government, and the power of the Kao, have 
always been subject to alteration and instability, depending 
chiefly on the crown resources, the character of the ruler and 
his relation with the neighbouring states, opposed to the 
pow'cr and influence of his greAt vassals, or feudal aristocracy, 
who, in many cases, have proved far too potent for the con¬ 
trol of their lord paramount, and, in not a few, have altogether, 
subverted the throne. Their lands are held in Jaghire or 
military tenure of service, which is rendered, or otherwise, in 
proportion to the ability of resistance to the orders and au¬ 
thority of the Rao. The revenue of the Eao was derived 
from the Khalsa or crown lands, in the first instance, and also 
by a general exaction levied on every town in the territory by 
•arbitrary assessment, and generally proportioned rather to the 
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necessities of the ruler than the ability of the people. The Raj¬ 
poots, however, of all ranks, were exempt from contri/mtion, and 
the burden was made to fall upon the Bunyahs, Rewarrie mer¬ 
chants, and, in short, all who were known or suspected to 
have the means of supply. A Cheera ki Chi thee, when served 
upon the tow n of one of the Taccoors, was always doubled in 
amount by him, and the excess carried to his private account, or 
the Avholc retained in case of weakness on the part of the Rao, 
and inability to maijitain his rights. No other law appears to 
have existed in Siroohi than that of strength to govern the 
higher po^vcrs, or tliose of tyranny and arbitrary power over 
the great body of the people. This is divided into two 
distinct classes ; the Rajpoot conquerors, who are, as in the old 
regime of France, a privileged order; and the mass of artisans, 
cultivators, &c. &c. comporing the bulk of the community. 
The former have always eititeised an iron sway over the latter, 
which they have submitted to till now’ without complaint or 
remonstraiioe,y'In evils affecting the lower 

and more industrious ^dass, they have been exposed, through¬ 
out every part of the territory* to ravage ttild'plunder from 


N 
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numerous hordes of barbarians, abouniiing in the hilly region 
northward and eastward, and on the border of the desert on 
the opposite boundary. Of these the principal are, or were, 
the Meenahs, a race resembling the ^icarii of Josephus, who 
inhabited the holes and fastnesses of a mass of hills in the 
northern quarter. These plunderers have, for many years, 
been the terror and scourge of Siroohi, and have defied all 
attempts, on the part of the state, to repress their ravages. Of 
late years they have exacted black mail, or a fourth (chowt) pro¬ 
duce from almost the whole country, while a resistance to 
their demands has long been de“emed a matter of impossibility 
by the once brave Rajpoots. The eastern hills, running back 
to the Arabulla range, are occupied by an equally predatory tribe 
of Bheels and Grasseahs; while to the southward the Kolce 
chiefs, and other marauders, were regular in their visitations of 
foray subsequent to every harvest. To all this is to be added 
a yearly invasion, or Moolkgeeree collection, by their powerful 
neighbours of Joudpoor, and an eternal scette df tavil strife and 
internal dissension, mther of Taccoors amongst themselves, or 
collectively aiMk the authority of the Rao. It is needless to 
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add, that the country Y’as found to be in the utmost state of 
anarchy and confusion. The religious knowledge of^hc Siroohi 
{leople is of the most confined nature, and indeed their igno¬ 
rance on every topic is at the lowest ebb. 'I'he Brahminicjil 
worship is almost universally appropriated to llhawaui, and 
Seeva, and generally of a deprecatory nature. No temples of the 
nrabminical deities are found, either extant or in ruin, uhicli 
('xlubit signs of architectural beauty or magnificence ; but the 
want of that is amply atoned for by those of the Jevnes. 
which abound in all the towns and villages, all of solid an<l 
excellent structure, and some? of surpassing beauty and costI\ 
design. Of these last, the most remarkable are situated at 
Uilw.ira, on the summit of the holy mountain of Aboo or 
Arbooa, in the midst of the Siroohi state, which were' erected 
about six hundred years ago, and are still nearly perfect. They 
arc built entirely of white marble, sculptured throughout in 
the most exquisite and elaborate manner, and cond)ining 
richness of execution with a degree of elegance and taste 
seldom met with in native buildings. The beauty of the roofs 
and domes, with their deep pendants, defies all description. 
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'I’hese temples are all dedicated to Pams Nauth, whose image, 
of colossal .dimensions, of white marble, occupies the sacred 
fanes. Figures of Neem Nath, of gigantic size, of black 
marble or basalt, with the curly hair and Ethiopian features, 
an; also to be seen occasionally, though the prevailing con¬ 
tour of their countenances is with the aquiline nose. The 
( in ly head, however, is universal. South-eastward of Siroohi 
;u c some siniilarly splendid fabrics at Amta Bawarri. T’hese 
were all, it is said, erected by the merchants of Puttun, a city 
about a hundred miles to the southward, whose descendants 
still continue to defray the expenses of the \v()rshi[). This 
is performed by orthodox Brahmins, the Juttees liaving all 
([uitted a land so drowned in blood as Siroohi. 


PARES NAUTH. 


From Saugor, taking a north-easterly direction, we traverse 
the province of Berar; and continuing our course in route, in 
the same parallel, advance to the frontiers of Behar, or AJai- 
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kada^ and the Bhaugulpore district, the ancient dominions of 
Sandracottus, sovereign of Palibothra, and of the.Prasu and 
Gangarides. At the foot of the mountain Pams Nauth, on 
the Bham Ghur frontier, and a hundred and thirty-six miles 
south of Bhaugulpore, are situated the temples dedicated to 
Parus Nauth Ishwara, the twenty-third deified saint of th(‘ 
Jcynes, and one of the principal places of the Jeynes’ worship 
in Hindoostan: they consist of large square brick buildings, 
painted white, with a dome in the centre, and four smaller 
domes at the four comers; the centre dome is crowned with a 
gilded spire, like the Piathas* of the Bood'liaic temples of Ava, 
as described by Colonel Symes. 

The domes of all the temples are surmounted by culUscs 
of copper gilt, wdiich shine like burnished gold. In front of 
each temple or Mundala is a Nobut Khana, or gallery for 
music, the instruments of which are constantly playing during 
the time of worship. A brick wall surrounds the whole, and 
at the end is a dhurrumsala, or sarai, for the use of visitors 
and worshippers. Within the area of the largest of these 
temples we were eye-witnesses of a poojah, or worship per- 
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formed at the temple. On a chaboptra, or terrace, was a 
square Samanoh, or canopy of white cloth, below which was 
another smaller one of rich brocade, supported by four red 
])aintcd poles; on an elevated throne, covered with brocade, 
and called by the natives Singhausmi^ was seated a small black 
stone figure of Parus Nauth, sitting cross-legged, with his 
hands before him; on his head, fashioned like a turban, were 
seven expanded heads of serpents, the Cobra de Capella, or 
lioodcd snake of India, the invariable symbol of Parus Nauth; 
below his feet w’cre placed flowers of the double marigold; and 
a small silver umbrella was placed "erect before him; underneath 
the umbrella incense was burning, and great quantities*of ma¬ 
rigolds scattered about the place; at the sides of the throne 
were placed plantains, cocoa nuts, the Paun or betle-leaf, 
and many other kinds of fruits, as offerings to the deity. 
The two ofiiciating priests had cloths tied round their mouth 
and underneath the chin ♦, which was fastened to the top of 


* The holy fire, says the editor of the Opental Magazine, amongst the Per¬ 
sians was kept alive day and night by the priests on the altar within the temple. 
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the head, for fear of their swallowing any thing that had life; 
the other two priests w’ore plain chaders or slieets, and were 
standing. On a high teapoy, or tripod, were placed the pootics 
or extraets from the Puranas, which they chanted aloud. 'Flie 
two head priests were sitting on the ground, the others stand¬ 
ing, and all four singing in praise of Parus Nauth. 'I'hc cen- 
niony was. performed in the area of the temple; the priests 
sounded the coivih, and played on cymbals, and before the 
figure they burnt incense, and sung hymns to his praise. Wbrni 
the priest sounded the conch, one of the others offered three 
flags, called by the natives Sathica *, on a brass plate to Parus 
Nauth, upon which he pul all kinds of perfumes, apd then llu; 
whole band in the Noobut Khana struck up. From sun-rise 


At limes of worship the priest puts on a white robe and mitre with a gauze cover¬ 
ing before his moutli, tliat he might not breathe on tlie sacred element. This re¬ 
semblance is strikii.g.—A othou. 


1 

Thus: Agreeably to the Jeync tenets, these flags bear the following 




No. 1. Gyau, knowledge. 

No. 2. Dursun, a right of the divinity. 

No. 3. Churriter, worshippers of Parus Nauth. 
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to sun-set you hear nothing but the incessant din of their 
harsh and discordant music. 

♦ 

The ascent to Parus Nauth mountain commences by a 
narrow path in a winding direction, siirrounded on both sides 
by the thickest forest; it is pretty steep, with loose stones 
overspreading the road. As you proceed the ascent becomes 
steeper, and the summit of tlie mountain in front presents a 
stupendous appearance. The course up is due south; no animal 
of any kind is to be seen. On an opening of the forest you 
gain an extensive view of the Jungle 'Jerry, and the temples 
at the bottom are seen to advantage. After passing over 
some level ground between the two hills, you again ascend, 
and shortly after complete the first range bf this extraordinary 
mountain; proceed on, over elevated ground; commence a 
descent, which brings you to the foot of the second range; 
pass along the banks of the Ghundraup Nullah, which runs 
in the bottom over its rocky bed, in loud and sonorous mur¬ 
murs, amidst the gloom of a deep glen, and arched over-head 
with umbrageous foliage; the road continues,through the 
forest till you reach the Ghundraup Nullah, which you cross, 
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and commence the ascent to the second range; after crossing 
you continue to ascend. On the right is seen a lai^c block ol 
quartz rock, covered over with sindoor or red lead and oil, and 
dedicated to Ghundraup, the presiding deity of the place. 'I hc 
ascent continues, and the forest begins to thin ; we are now 
at a very high elc\'ation, and distinctly hear the roarings of 
the Secta river intlu' bottom. 'I’he road continues in a winding 
direction, ajxl, at inttavals, you j)erceivc the summits of Parus 
Nauth appearing in bluff jagged peaks, eight in number, and 
towering to the clouds; commence a descent, which brings 
you to the Seeta river in a bottom, rolling over a beil of large 
misshapen rocks. On the right is a figure of llanumun, :iud 
on the left a small tcm})le, dedicated to Seeta, the wife of 
llama. After crossing the rocky bed of the Seeta river, 
whose' waters are cool and clear as crystal, you commence the 
ascent to the third t’ange, which is far more dilficult than the 
two former, ahi^ in some parts, nearly perpendicular; iht^ road 
being coVi^^^i|lth large stones from a foot and a half to two 
feet high,' tops of which you are obliged to pass w ith 

great hazard of your life. At this j)art of the ascent, though 
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scaled in a small dooly, or chair, in a cramped j)osition, it took 
twenty heaters to carry me over these sioiK's,—so insecure to 
the looting, that a false step would have precipitatediJihc whole 
of the party over an abyss, on the right, of hetn i'en ihrec' and 
lour hundred feet in dejitli, into the valley below, ( lain an 
opening in the forest, from which the \iew is mexpressihh 
grand, the wide extent of the Jungle 'I'erry apjiearing as if 
beneath your feet, and looking like the surface of a jiii-ium! 
landscajie. With very great difficulty xve at length reached tlu 
summit, from which the view is difficult to describe, as by this 
lime a tliick haze nearly covered the atmosphere, tlie resnil 
of a strong south-west wind, which blew all the w ay up: 
otherwise 1 can have no hesitation in siqiposing, (hat the 
view would have equalled any thing ever witnessed. I tried, 
by means of a telescopt', to discover the mountain Tyoor, and 
perhaps Maudar, hut owing to the haze was disappointed. On 
the plain, however, I could discover the course of five or six 
rivers which intersect this part of the JungleThe coup 
d'tt'il nixm tht' whole, tliough clouded, was ma^fait. 

The summit, (unphatically termed liy the Jeyncs Amcal 
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Sikur, or •' the Peak of Bliss,” composes a tabic land, flanked 
by twenty small Jcync temples, situate on the CMiggy peaks, 
and in different parts of the monntain. 

These temples, in shape, very much resembl® an ex¬ 
tinguisher ; in them is to be seen the Vasu Padukas, or the' 
sacred feet, as is seen itt the Jeyne tirhple at Chumpanuggur. 
and has been before described in the first part of Palibofhra. 

The figure of Parus Xauth is in the temple lielow : but on 
the south side of tlu* mountain, about half way down, is a 
large and very handsome flat roofed temple, which contains 
several figures of the deity;*which exhibit the nevcr.fiiiling 
attributes of Parus Xaulh and the jeyne religion, vi/. the 
crowned serjient and the cross-legged figures of Jeyne Isliura. 
or Jeyiy' the presirver and guardian of mankind*. So dif 
fioult is the access to this mountain, that people ascend b} 
incMus of a ^ery small dooly carried by four bearers: they are 
foi- hire at the village below', called Muddhobund. The fixed 


* I'liis mountain, ajj^rccahly to road travelling, is six English miles from the 

* 

bast' to the summit, but not a continued ascent. 


og ■ 
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price is five rupees for the ascent and descent of the mountain, 
and it takes them a whole day: as they stop to perform their 
ablutions and offerings to the temples, they often do not 
reach the village till late at night. The road is so difficult 
that the bearers can only undertake the journey every fourth 
day*. 

PUTTEllGHOTTA. 

In the fabulous sera of the Sutla Jog, or golden age of the 
Hindoos, th(‘ro reigned at Benares, or Cushce, a celebrated 
Rajah, named Dexyi Dfissa, who, after performing Tapashya, or 
abstracted mental devotion, was gratified by the appearance 
of IMahadeva and his consort I'arvati: they expressed their 

* It is here necessary to remark, that tlic foregoing account of tlic I’anis 
Nautii mountain was presented to the Roy.al Asiatic Society when the Author was 
as yet undetermined as to publishing the w hole of his Research^ on the Tenets 
and Doctrines of the Jeynes and Boodhists; but circumstances more favourable to 
the publication having recently occurred, he trusts that the public will not attri. 
bute improper motives to liim, in sending forth to the world a double statement 
of the same thing. Liccat repetiise! — Autuok. 
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satisfection at his devations, and commanded hi|n to signify 
his wishes. The Rajah requested the kingdom ctf Cashi, or 
Benares: Mahadeva granted his demand, and gave him the 
kingdom of Cashi; after which he repaired, with his consort 
Parvati, to the mountain Kailas (Paradise), both much grieved 
that they had parted with Cashi. “ Al;w!” exclaimed Maha¬ 
deva, “ where shall we find another Caslii ?” Mahadeva then, 
after expressing his grief {paraita) *, said, “ Let us seek out 
another Cashi, in lieu of that which passed away, and another 
Kailas, or Paradisaical mountain.” They accordingly «oamcd 
through the earth; they pas'sed to Kemalah, or Kimanchul, 
in the bowels of which mountain were mines of gold, and 
its summit was covered with everlasting snows; from thence, 
grieved .that their object was not obtained, Mahadeva and 
his consort passed to Mount Meru, (the North Pole). This 
mountain is of a cylindrical form, and the highest in the 
world. 

* This'account is toltcn from the ^fteeoth Adhyayeh or section of the Vnya 
Puraun. 
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The suQ^ere rises from the gorge, or pass through the 
lAountain, which is cleft in two. Here resided all the Dewtahs, 
or celestial beings; here was erected Vicmthoy the abode of 
Vishnu, and above it the summit of Kailas, or Paradise. Still 
unsatisfied as to the object of their research, they circumam¬ 
bulated the world, and at last arriy^^i|^|iuree Soondur, “ the 

beautiful abode," or Putterghotta hUl, at fhe south side of which 

* 

the Ganges is joined to the hill, and is therefore denominated 

i 

Sillah Sungum, or the junction of the river ,with the rocks. The 
neighbouring pkins are beautiful and surpassingly fertile; 
on its sides and summit are caverns, in which the divinity is 
worshipped: the inhabitants of these caves lead a solitary and 
recluse lifp, 

'fhe river here runs due north for about nine mil^s. 'this 
place, then, Mahftdeva pronounceAfito be a second Cashi, and 
ordered worship to be performed there. On the north side of 
the river, near its opposite bank, is the confiuencp of the Cosi 
with the Ganges. Finally, the Supreme Beiiig|p|ng, at this 
place, been manifested from afuttk, or bur-ti4fe^ Ihe mountain 
received the appellation for ever of Butteeshur, or the’Hill of 
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the Divine Tree*. So«ceIcbratcd is the worship«|>erforraed*at 

4his place, * and so great is its efficacy, tlxat any one who has 

performed his devotions at Butleeshur, the whole«of his 

• 

desir^ will l)e gratified, apd the favour of the Supreme Being 
be obtained f. Having ah?^y spoken of *the excavated 
chambers at Futterght^^ in the fourth part of ray essay on 
Palibothra, I shall h^fe briefly remark, that these chambers 
are stated, by the learned Dr. Tytler, to be of a similar nature* 
in their construction and use as those to be seen in the Bram> 
banan, a mountain on the isknd of Java, dedicated b> Bood'h, 
wliich plainly evinces a similarity of worship having obtained in 
the two places, and those at Putterghotta were doubtless in use 
at the period of the dominion of the royal dynasty of Bali, 
in the imperial city of Palibothra. The annexed engraving 
of the principal chamber, ealled Bedieoosurung, or chamber of 


• it not be Bood'h Ishwara, or Bood*h the supreme, the hill Bolteshii, 
01 BoodVIslisi^mt^inbiiied 

In the nitdhm Maug, (# January, a vast assemblage of pilgrims frcmi all 
parts of India rebrt fo the hill Biiteesh}|,_f!»’ tlie purpose of performing poiyaA, 
and bathing in the Ganges at the Sillah l^ungura. Several temples have, of lnt( 
years,'been erected in the neighbourliood of Cashidle or Putterghotta.— Author. 
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knbwledge, nail contribute to illustota the description (rf that 
place, as already given in iny essay 

ISLAND OF JAVA, IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

*■ P 

I cannot quit India, on this intewajl^g subject, without a 

i i 

few remarks on the Boodhaic templet to be seen in the island 
of Java in the Indian Archipelago; and here I shall principally 
follow the account of the Boodhaic relics to be there found, as 

* Shortly after writing the above, I paid a third visit to Putterghotta and the 
hdl Buti>eshur. The ascent is in a winding direction, over large loose stones. In 
the com so of the ascent you come to five different ciiambers, cut out of the solid 
rock; and the hill is occasionally interspersed with trees and verdure. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal chamber, called Bedkoomrung, or chamber of knowledge, is on the north 
side of the hill, and is cut out of the solid rock. It is one hundred and thirty-six 
feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, and twiltro feet in height, without a team 
or pillar of any kind to support the enormous mass; and may, I think, be con¬ 
sidered as one of the most curious vavems in India. At the upper end is a separate 
Small chamber, apart from the rest of the cave, which most probity formed the 
sacclhm, or .sanctuary, for the purpose of worship. There is whatever in 

i * 

tlie cave. From the summit of the hiU^you have a fine vieW of the mouth of the 

Cosi river, on the opposite bank, flowing Into the Ganges from the north_Bhau- 

guljiore, 1822. 
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detailed by Mr. Crawfoi^in his excellent History «f the Ijidian 
Archipelago. 

In the island of .lava, the most considerable and jjerfect 
remains of the temples of the first class arc afforded in the 
ruins of Brambana, situated partly in the district of Bajang, 
and i)artly in that of jM^taram. Among the many groups of 
temples here to be traced is that termed by the natives of the 
^‘ountry, “ the thousand temples The whole group o<‘cu])ies 
an area, which is an oblong square of six hundred English 
feet long, and five Hlindred and fifty broad. 

It consists of four rows* of small temples, inclosing in 
the centre a greater one, whose height is sixty feet. 'I'Ik* 
temples are pyramidal buildings all of the same <haracter, 
covered by a profusion of sculpture, and consisting of large 
blocks of hewn stone. Each of the smaller temples contained 
a figure of Buddlia, and the great central one, consisting 
of several apartments, figures of the principal objects of wor¬ 
ship, which have consisted of the destroying power of tlie 
Hindoo triad, or of some of his family. To the whole group 


• Crawford’s Indian Archil 


:o. 
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of temples there are four eiitranccs, facing the cardinal points 
of tlie compass, and each is guarded l)y two gigantic statues, 
as warders, measuring, in a kneeling posture, not less than 
nine feet and a half, and being, in girth, full eleven feet. 

'Fhc temple of Boro Jiudur, or more properly speaking, 
Boro Bood'h, the Great Bood'h, situa<;ed in the mountainous 
and romantic land of Kadu, is a square building of a pyramidal 
shape, ending in a dome. It embraces the summit of a small 
hill, rising perpendicularly from the plain, and consists of a 
scries of six square walls, with correspon'&ing terraces; three 
circular row's of latticed cages of hewn stone in the form of 
bee-hives. The height of the whole building is about one 
hundred and sixteen feet, and at the base each «ide measures 
in extent five hundred and twenty-six English feet. I’here is 
no concavity except in the dome. The hill is, in fact, a sort 
of nucleus for the temple, and has been cut away and fashioned 
for the accommodation of the buildings. The outer and inner 
side of each wall is covered with a profusion of aculpture, and 
in various situations are niches containing figures of Bood'h, 
amounting in all to between three and four hundred.- ■ 
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To the temple of Boro Budur* there arc four cntrauces, 
- facing the cardinal points; but here, instead of thg monstrous 
figures in human shaix', we have lions as warders f. 

At Suku, probably Saca, is another place of worship in the 
island of Java the principal structure of which is a truncated 
pyramid, situated on^the most elevated of three successive 
terraces. 'J'hc ruins of two obelisks, having the form of the 
section of a pyramid, are also observable in the vicinity of the 
principal building, and on eadi side of the western front 
appear several piles of ruinous buildings and sculpture. The 
length of the terraces is about one hundred and fifty-seven 
feet; the depth of the first, eighty feet, of the second, thirty, 
and of the highest, one hundred and thirty feet. 

1 hc^ approach is from the west, through three porches or 
gateways, of which the outermost alone is now standing. This 
gateway is about sixteen feet liigh, of a pyramidal form. The 

* Tj tier, Boro Hood'll. 

f The lion is to be seen in every species of Hindoo worship; the Durga of the 
modem Hindoos rides upon one. 

^ RafBes’s History of Java. 
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entrance is seven feet and a half high^ and about three feet 
wide. A gorgon’s head forms the key-stone of the arch. On 
the outer face of the gateway several figures are sculptured in 
relief. On the right side of the principal figure is that of a 
man of monstrous appearance devouring a child. On his right 
hand a dog sitting, the head of which is panting; a bird of the 
stork kind, near the root of a tree, oh' one of the branches 
of which a bird not unlike a dove or pigeon is perched; over 
the figure is a bird on the wing; either the hawk or eagle. 
Above is the figure of a man, with the tail of a snake writhing 
in his mouth; another appeared to be that of a sphinx. It is 
represented as floating in the air, as is seen in the ruins of 
Persepolis, with the legs, arms, and tail extended; the tail is 
similar to that' of the lizard species, and the hands appear to 
be webbed claws; but the body, limbs, and face are human ; 
the bi-casts distinguished it as a female. Over this, again, is 
a small curling reptile, like a worm or small snake, reminding 
us of the asp. On the north and south face of the gateway 
thc'i e is a colossal eagle with extended wings, holding in its 
talons an immense scrix^nt plaited in three folds, its head 
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tdnicd towards the ea^lc, and ornamented with a coronet. It 
is impossible to reflect on the design of tlie.se sculptures \vith- 
out being forcibly struck with their similarity to the ancient 
monuments of Egypt. I’he form of the gateway itself, and 
of all the ruins within view, was pyramidal. In the monster 
de\'ouring the child, we are reminded of l'yj>hon, an mublem 
of the deluge: the tree seemed to be the palm, by Mhich 
the Egyptians designated the year; the ])ige»)n, the hawk, 
and the immense serpents, were all symbols of Egyptian 
worship. 

Amongst other figures tb be seen at this temple is one 
of the n oolly-headed, thick-lipped, long-eart'd, ert)ss-lcggcd 
llood'h, similar in its features to those of Ava, Siam, ('anara, 
Eeylon, .lapan, and other lioodhaic eountrie.s, as well as in the 
llrahminical region of the Dekhan. 

S|)eaking of figures in the same ruins, Caj)tuin Baker 
observes, that on rcacliiiig the southern face of the temple 
of Chandi Siv, you find yourself suddenly opposed by two 
gigantic figures, in a kneeling posture, and of terrific forms ; 
both armed with clubs of enormdi^s bulk. But the mo.st 
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extraordinary appendage of these porters is a very large full- 
bottomed wig, in full curl, all of which, the Brahmins assuretl 
Captain Baker, were intended to represent the usual mode 
observed by the Moonee, or saints, to dress their natural 
hair *. 

We find here, then, a very strong collateral proof of the 
extent of the Bood'h or Jeyne faith, throughout the great 
island of Sumatra, which, coupled with the details before 
exhibited of the fact respecting the Bengal sepoys when in 
Egypt, the striking similitude of the Jcynes of the islands of 
the Indian archipelago with those of continental India and 
l']gy[)t, and the diffusion of the Boodhaic or Jeyne faith, over 
Ceylon, Siam, Ava, and to the extremities of Japan and China, 
—all these links connected together sufficiently establish the 
priority of the Jeyne religion over that of modern Brahminism. 
It evidently points out the Boodhaic or Jeyne doctrines to 
have obtained in the remotest ages of creation J. 

* Sir T. RafUcs's History of Java. 

i The Frciieh s(;avans wlio accompanied Buonaparte into Egypt talk of 
“ blotving off Mciunon’s wig.”—I cnon. 
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PKUSIA. 

If we advance to llie w idely-extended rej^ion of Persia, we 
sliall find that most of the temi)les in tlud interesting country 
weia- caverns in the rocks, either formed by nature or arti¬ 
ficially }>roduced ; over and above which they had fire-temjiles, 
the Viiratfu id of the (Ireeks, for the celebration of the worship 
of fire, 'riiese. in thi; oj)inion of the h'arned IhyanU were 
the works also of the t'uthitcs, descendants of Clujs, the son 
of I lam, whose magnificent erections have so fre((uently been 
spoken of in the course of this discussion. Amongst others are 
the very curious monuments to be seen both at Peise])olis and 
Nukshi Kustom, w here the w orship of fire and cavern worship 
combined are to be seen in the numerous' excavated chambers 
in both those places. It is no less remarkable that one of 
these buildings, described by Hyde*, bears a striking re¬ 
semblance to the temple at Jaixor, in Up])er ligy]>t; a most 

* That calk'd the Icmih cjf Darius IlyslusVa's; a jilatc of which is to be seen 
ill Ka'iiipfev 
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striking coincidence of a similarity of Avorship obtaining in 
both countries at a very remote jieriod. 

The caverns and fire-tcm})les of I'ersia have been so fre¬ 
quently described I>y different travellers, that it is useless to 
enter into a detail of them in this place: but I may be ex¬ 
cused for remarking, that after a lapse of more than thirty 
years, 1 find my conjectures on the subject of the fire-worship 
at l’erse])olis, made in very early youth, confirmed ; for which 
I am thankful to the Author of all good. 

1 shall here add another observation, namely, that me¬ 
morials of the deluge are visible in various jiarts of these nolile 
ruins, at I’ersejiolis, at Darab, and at Nakhshi Rostum *, where 
the ilark excavated chamlier, and the narrow door at the en¬ 
trance of each, exhibit a memorable allusion to the ship of the 
deluge, as Avedged in the crags of mount Ararat, after traversing 
the jiathless tracts of the great Avaters of the geiu'ral tleluge : 
Avhilst the solitary and unadorned state of the chambers Avithin 
present an admirably (iorrect picture of the gloom and solitude 


* Sir William Ousitev's 'J ravels in I’ersia. vol, ii. article I’ersepuJis. 
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of the ark, the abode of the great transmigrating father of 
mankind, the patriarch Noah and his family, consisting of that 
celebrated ogdoad so well known in after ages throughout the 
Pagan world. 

In the country of the Afghans many remarkable monuments 
of antiquity are founds consisting of chambers, temples, and 
columns hewn out of the rocks, resembling the vast excavations 
which exist in India. Those, in particular, in the city of 
Jlamiyan, eight days’ journey Ironi (^.abul, are better known 
than the rest; in the territory of the before mentioned city, 
twenty thousand such caverns are reckoned up, and their 
number alone proves that they were the abodes, liot of tlu* 
dead, but the living; and were doubtless the dwellings of the 
Ili/hhii of Arrian, and Quintus Curtius; and, a.s these remains 
all bear the stamp of an Intlian origin, we may justly ascribe 
them to the votaries of Bood'h, who has already been identified 
with the Mithras of Persia *. 

The origin of the revival of the doctrines of Zeratusht, or 


* Annals of Oriental I-iteraturc. 
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Zoroaster, or fire worsliip, is thus singularly accounted’ifor in 
the Ardaviraf Nameh, or the Revelations of Ardaviraf, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Pope of Bombay 

a\rdeshir Babegan, king of Persia, having settled the Persian 
monarchy by conquering the provinces, and being also desirous 
to establish the national religion in its wonted purity, collected 
together all the priests, doctors, and others of the Magian re¬ 
ligion, to the amount of forty thousand, whom he addressed as 
follows: “ The revolution caused by the invasion of Alexander 
having destroyed the evidences of our holy religion, it is my 
wish that proper persons should be selected from your number, 
to collate and collect the laws left us by our prophet Zera- 
tusht, that w e may follow his law s, and get rid. of the heresies 
that have been from time to time introduced; for this purpose 
let a selection be made out of your number, that tliis desirable 
object may be obtained.” According to the king’s order, four 
thousand were selected out of the forty thousand, which w'ere 


* Arclcsliir Babegan wns the fiftli in descent from Darab, or Darius II.; and 
ooniiiienced bis ;cigu alwiit the two hundri'd and second year of the Christian 
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subsequently reduced tp four hundred, and afterwaixls* to forty. 
A still further selection was then made, and swen only of 
the forty remained; these were men of the most holy lives 
without blemish: they were taken before the king, who ex¬ 
plained to them his wishes, with respect to restoring the true 
religion of Zoroaster tq^ts ancient purity. These holy persons, 
to the number of six, having selected one of their own body. 
Anlaviraf then informed the king, that he was the person who 
would carry his majesty’s wishes into execution. Tlie king 
being well pleased at this determination, accompanied these 
holy persons, together with the remainder of the forty thousand 
priests, and his whole court, to the principal temple of fiie, 

and joined with them in devout prayer. Ardaviraf, having 

% 

then performed the usual ablutions, and clothed himself in 
white, according to the rites of the Magian religion, presented 
himself in an attitude of prayer before the sacred fire *. 


* Tlien follows the \ision that ensued, and a narrative of the heaven and hell 
of the Persians; from which the Arabian impstor afterwards largely Iwrrowed. 


Q 
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EGYET. 


Ancient Egypt consisted of a n^ow region, which reached 
from Syene in Ethiopia, downwards to ,^e Delta, following the 
course of the Nile. It is bounded on the east by the Red 
Sea and the Isthmus of Suez; on the south by Ethiopia; on 
the west by Libya; and on the north by the Mediterranean, 
The Nile runs from south to north through the whole country, 
six hundred miles in length. This long tract is inclosed on 
each side with a ridge of mountains. The space between the 
river and the hills, on either hand, sometimes extends only to 
the distance of sixteen miles. On the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the extent of the plain is above three hundred miles.. 

Ancient Egypt nas divided into three principal parts: 
Upper Egypt, otherwise called Thebais, the most southern 
division: Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, so called from the 
seven districts into which it was divided; and Lower Egypt, 
which included the Delta, and all the country as far as the 
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Red Sea, and along tke Mediterranean to Rhinocolura, or 
Mount Casius. Under Sesostris all Egypt becarne one king¬ 
dom, and was divided into thirty-six governments. The cities 
of Syene and Elephantina divided k'gypt from Ethiopia, and 
in the days of Augustus were the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire. This celebrated country had a claim to the attention 
of all nations and ages. The Egyptians were the first en¬ 
lightened and refined people of the ancient world, and the 
specimens which they exhibited in arts and in literature became 

models of imitation to other nations. Here philosophy found 

• 

its earliest seat, and the light of science was kindled, whose 
radiance diffusing itself over Greece, has successively illumi¬ 
nated the rest of the world. The wisdom of the Egyptians 
was proverbial among the nations of antiquity. Orpheus 
and Homer adopted their mythology; Pythagoras and Plato 
instructed themselves in their mathematical and philosophical 
discoveries; Lycurgus and Solon studied the principles of 

their legislation and government. When Greece was in the 
* 

meridian of its splendour, and renowned for arts as well as 
arras, no person Could rise to distinction who had not visited 
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the banks of the Nile, and conversed with the fathers of 
science *. 

Egypt was the mother of the sciences as well as the arts. 
An order of men, like the priests, devoted to study and 
contemplation, had a favourable opportunity to make dis¬ 
coveries, and to investigate truth. There u ei e four colleges 
in Egypt, where science was studied and taught; 'lliebes, 
which Pythagoras visited; Memphis, where Thales and De¬ 
mocritus consulted the Egyptian priests; Pleliopolis, where 
Plato studied; and Sais, where Solon was instructed in the 
principles of legislation and government. It is believed by 
the learned f, that there has existed a most intimate con¬ 
nexion between India and Egypt, and that colonies emigrating 
Irom Egy|)t to India, or vice versa, transported their deities 
into the countries where they took up their respective abodes; 
but which of these two nations lirst migrated is the question 
so frequently asked: I should be inclined to give the prefer¬ 
ence to Egypt, having given her gods to India, as she un- 

* Iluthcrfor<r.s Ancient History, p. 10 and 12,-8vo edition. 

f Maurice’s Indian Antiquities. 
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doubtedly did to Greec<^and Horae. One argument is certainly 
in favour of Egypt, which is this, that the JIiiidoo»Shaster, or 
Sacred Book of their law, most positively prohibits the inha¬ 
bitants of India from ])assing the Attock, or Indus, on pain of 
being exconiinunicated; conse(|uciitly it is to be inferred that 
the religion was brought from Egyj)t to India. 

In the great (|uestion concerning priority of Pagan idolatry, 
and of its introduction, ab origine, from various countries of 
the east intermingling one with another, we have a curious 
document given by the intelligent Mr. Waddington, in his 
I’ravels in Ethiopia, who is inclined to give the preference to 
Ethioj)ia over that of Egypt, or Thebes, and has argued the 
position in a manner well worthy of detailing in this place. 

“ The (juestion (says he) naturally presents itself—to which 
of these two countries the worshij) common to both is in¬ 
debted for its origin, into which 1 shall only enter by com¬ 
paring a few of the passages of ancient authors, that bear most 
upon the subject; and by a repetition of the opinions formed 
by me on the spot, with respect to the antiquity of the ruins 
already described. 
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“We learn from Herodotus that.Sesostris was the only 
Egyptian who was ever master of Ethiopia. And Strabo 
speaks of a sacred mountain in Ethiopiji, where was a temple 
of Isis, built by that conqueror. From this assertion, and 
from this only in history, it might, for a moment, bo suspected 
that Sesostris introduced into that country the religion of 
Egypt. The focts that, destroy such a supposition are, first, 
the short duration of Egyptian influence in Ethiopia, which 
ceased at the death of the monarch who first planted it tliere; 
and seems to have so little affected the power and energy of 
that kingdom, that in little more than a century afterwards, 
we find the armies of Memnon redeeming the honour of their 
fathers, and his statues erected among the temples of ligyptian 
Thebes. The second is drawn from Herodotus himself, who 
briefly mentions, that before the time of Sesostris there had 
been three hundred and thirty kings of Egjpt, of whom eighteen 
were Ethiopians. The number may be incorrect, but if the 
proportion be true, it appears that, in the earliest ages of 
which any events are recorded in profane history, Egj'pt 
was occasionally under the sceptre of the monarchs of 
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l^thiopia, as it was afterwards, for fifty years, under that of 

Sabaco. *011 the other hand, Diodorus Siculus describes the* 

Fithiopians as a people who had never been eoiujuered by any 

foreigner; and that against them only, among men, Hercules 

and Bacchus had no. sucew. It appears dear then, that, as 
* ’* ’ * 
far back as we hay ^^ V light from history, Ethiopia was 

a mighty kingdom,"dfiil u^kely to have received its religion 
from a people to whom it not unfrecpiently gave laws. 

“ The age of kings and priests was preceded in Egypt, us 
in Greece, by those of gods and of heroes, which were, of 
course, represented to Ilerpdotus, and believed by their wor¬ 
shippers, to he indigenous; so those introduced, at a much 
later jM-riod, from Egyjit into Greece, after being corrected of 
their formality and extravagance, were claimed as original 

t 

natives of the land where they were only re-born. But as the 
Egyptians never failed'to remind the Grecians of their re¬ 
ligious obligations to them, so does it appear from a very 
curious passage in Diodorus Siculus, that the Ethiopians 
boasted to have similar claims on the gratitude of Egypt, 
for they say that the Egyptians are a colony from them- 

K 
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selves, and that Osiris led the colony, meaning that the soil 

of Egypt is onlj! the mud of Ethiopia; that theif customs, 

]»articularly with respect to the funerals of the kings, are alike; 

♦ 

and that the shapes of their statues and the forms of their 

letters are Ethiopian, for of the twp cliaractersin use among 

) ■ • 

the Egyjitians, that called the vul^^ig learnt by all, while 
the sacred character is intelligible only to the priests, who 
learn it in mystery from their fathers; whereas all the Ethi¬ 
opians use this character. Thus, then, were hieroglyphics 
nothing more than the common language of Ethiopia; and, 
if this be true (as Diodorus seems Jo believe), there can be no 
doubt respecting the origin of the religion. ^ At ah age so 
distant, that even the records of Memphis did not pretend to 
reach it, some Ethiopian conqueror had taught his worship 
and consecrated his language in Egypt 

Hence it would appear that the religion of Ethioj)ia was, 
in the first instance, given to Egypt; and if we cou})le this 
circumstance with the original introduction of the Cuthites 


'* Waddiiigton’s Travels in Ethiopia, p 179 , et se<} 
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froud Chal<l«a into Ethiopia and Egyjit after the migra¬ 
tion of Shiliftr, we !,hall have opened a road to the prevail¬ 
ing idolatry over the greatest part of the habitable globe, 
whether it be that of the sun and moon, or the Sabian 
superstition ip the. ,t»f the heavenly bodies, from ]ia- 

bylon to Tp8amb60ljl^l|,t|liopia, to Tlyebes and Memphis in 
r.gypt, to (Jreece, Italy» find Ind^a, to Scandinavia or Gothland, 
•ind to the sltprcs of the British Isles, in the form and fashion 
of the ancient Druids. 

In the year 1801 my late gallant friend, eolonel John 
Ludlow of the Bengal establishmeiit, accompanied general 
Baird’s army on the expedition to Egypt. After rcadiing the 
Nile, he visited the temples of Luxor, Thebes, and more es- 
Ijecially that of Tintyra or Dendera (Isis), where viewing the 
walls of these magnificent ruins, he perceived the Hindoo 
Sipahees of the army recognising their own deities, in repre¬ 
sentations of stone idols, of Vishnu, Siva, Bhavanee, and 
others, and actually performed poojah, or worship to them ; 
and it is added, that they expressed great indignation towards 
the Egyptians, for not paying more resjrect to, what they termed, 

R 2 
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“ their own gods.” A fact so well attested cannot be questioned; 
and, from tjiis circumstcancc, wy may be justified in & presump¬ 
tion, that the Hindoo religion originated in Egypt, and we 
may likewise, by consequence, infer that the figures of Bood'h 



be found amidst the splendid rura^ Egypt, and most 

probably in the Island of Ehiloe, and pe country beyond the 
cataracts of the Nile towards Ethiopia. Other travellers, and 
more especially the intelligent and ingenious Savary, had 
intimately explored the caverns of Egypt; and, after minute 
examination, discovered among them the figures of the Indian 
gods, .laggernauth *, Ganneish, or Ganesa, and ^^ishnu. Of the 

* At AsIkIckI iti Syria was the tenijJe of Dugon. The coincidence of the Phi- 
jistino g<xl D.igon with that of the Indian Jnggernauth is truly singular; since, in 
the fifth chapter of First Samuel, veisc fourth, wc find: “And when thej arose 
early on the morrow morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his faie to the 
gmund k'fore tlie ark of the LoVd; and- the head of Dagon, and both tin- palms 
of his hands, were cut off upon the threshold j only the stump of Dagon was left 
to him. Theu'fore neither the priests of Dagon, nor any that come into Uagon's 
house, tread on the threshold of Dagotr in Ashdod unto this day." Now it is 
remaikablc that the idol Jaggcrnauth.or Jaghannauth, “ lord of the universe," is at 
the jiresent day in a state nearly resembling that of his brother in Ashdod. The 
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same opinion was Mr. Chevalier, fdl'mcrly governor of Chan- 
dernagore, in the service of the late king of Frimee, the 


Reverend Mr. Ward of Serampore, in his admirable History of the Religion of the 
Hindoos, expressly stiys, whep of Jaggemouth, “ The image of this god 

had no legs, and only kianps ^ Vins.".. He is a hideous, distorted monster, witli 
tiery red eyes, and a distended'mouth. The comparison here exlnlnted between 
these two idols, from the shores of the Mediterranean to those of , India, Is truly 
surprising. The temple of Dagon was on the coast of Syria, and that of Jagger- 
nauth is on the sca-shorc in the i)rovince of Orissa in Hindoostan. 

I. The variety of instana's to be met with in the holy scriptures of the nature 
of the gods of the surrounding idolatrous nations which eneomjwsscd the children 
of Israel on all sides, when compared \v4th those of India and Egypt, will be fouiwl 
to assimilate in their general description and attributes; a circum.slame whieb 
perhaps may, more tht^in any other shape, tend to demonstrate the truth of the 
Mosaic dis|)eusation, and the dlvbe ordinances thereunto appertiiining. Amongst 
other instances to be seen in various parts of holy writ, we have, in the detail of 
king Solomon’s conduct, the names of tire jragan divinities whom that prince 
worshipped at the instigation of his idolatrous wives and concubines, after falling 
off from the worship of the living God. And hence Ashtor6th, the goddess of the 
Sidonians; Milcoin, tire alromination of the Ammonites; aird Chemo.sh, the 
abomination of Moab, arc, 1 think, without difficulty, resolved into, 1. Astarte 
(the Moon) of the Sidmriiuis, the Isis of Egypt, and Parvati of India, Diana 
of Greece and Rome. 2. Milcom, the aboniinaSon of the Ammonites, SiVo 
Rex, Arab. tiAU, Milcom and Molech, or Moloch (Hebrew), into Malta Deva 
(fhe-great’god) of the Hindoos, the terrible.Siva. 3. Cheraosh, mioo into .Shems (the' 
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unfortunate Louis. 'XVI, who, during his journey overland 
from India to Europe, discovered the Indian deities in the 

Sun, (./-*-) which that word implies in Clialdaip, Sjriac, and At^ic, into 
the Hindoo Suruj, or Suryoh, the Apollo of pagan mythology, 

II. In fine, if Dagon be Malta Deva, hemijght have descended from Egypt to 

* t 

Aihdod on the coast of Syria, in the first instaape^S in the second, have been 
tarried across the Attock to Hindoostan'and theip'Bhore of Oris^ It is singulai, 
Ukt'wise, tliat the fishy part of the idol Lagon is' mentioned in holy writ (1 Kings, 
I hap xi. verses !i, fi, 7; 2 Kings) ; and it coiroltorates, in a remarkable degree, 
the Hindoo mythological doctrine-,, in the incarnation of Vishnu into a fish, for the 
preservation of the world at the general deluge, as do the attributes of his proto- 
typt' Bood'b, who is declared to have issued from the mouth of a fish, 

Dagon, the tutelary deity of Ashdod oc Azoius, was the Dcrceti of tlic pagait 
wot Id. Its name signifies a fish 4 and its figure is said to have been that of a' man 
fiom till navel upwards, and that of a fish downwards. I||i 8 not improhabli, says 
the learned Doctor Horne, “ that this idol was commemorative of the preservation 
of Noah in the ark.”—Home on the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Here, then, we have a manifest coincidence in the attributes of Dagon of 
Ashdod and Vislinu of the Hindoos, who is Bood'h in the eighth mitai, from 
alienee is derived the worship of ^he Boodhists of uie pro^t day.—Acinort. 

■ Dr. Godwin, in his work entitled “ Moses and Aaron,” says, “ The Hebrew 
doctors affirm that this idol Dagon was made from the navel downwards in form 
of a fish, hut from the navel upwards in form of a man j” and farther, that the idol 
Dagon had Jiis name from the HcBrew n, dag, signifying in that langua^ a fish; 
a striking corrolxiration of the foregoing remarks.— Author. Godwin’s Moses and 
Aaron, p 21 ' 0 . London, 1625. 
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caverns *<)f Thebais, ^hich are supposed coeval with the rao~ 
narchy of llhebes». tIio entciprising ]\Ir. Belzoni» amongst 
other stio^ssfiil researches, opened a celebrated temple at Ijv 
sambool, situate in Nubia beyond the great cataract of the Nile, 
which he defcribcs as the ||^st and most extensive that had 

hitherto been discov©»<|, . Mofe than two-thirds of this grand 

V 

temple were completely burled in the sand, which, in sonic 
places, covered it to the height of fifty feetf. Its site, how- 

* See Ligtit’a Travels, Maurice’* Indian AntiijuilieR, and Salary’s Lettcis 

+ Thu Egyptians, according to Lucian, weit* the first nicn wlio had ‘ any 
religious worship, built temples, raiscd.altars, or instituted rites and coiemonics 
Tlicy had the first knowledge of sacred things, and were the first pitstiuis of 
sacred history.—Luc«|p’f Syrian Goddess, translated hy Dr. Francklin. 

This might seem to confirm the idea, in whith many concur, that Egypt gaM 
lior religion to India, and not India to Egypt. 

Anothor striking instance ts iccorded by the \cry intelligent traveller (WiInom) 
legarding a representation of the fall of our first parents, sculptured in the m^i- 
ficent timple of Ijisanihool in Nubia. lie says that a Very exact representation 
of Adam and Eve in the gaidcn of Eden is to be seen in that cave, and that ilii 
serpent tlimbmg round the tree is especially delineated, and the whole snlytil of 
_ the Umpting of our first parents most accurately exhibited : a very singular or- 
cumstance indeed, and, as far as I have ascertained, in the course of my own 
studies and researdies, without parallel in any other part of the Asiatic world.— 
Author. 
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ever, says Mr. Eelzoni, is easily recognised by four# colossal 
figures in a sitting posture, each of which is about sixty feet 
high. The walls and pilasters were covered with hieroglyphics 
beautifully cut, and with groups of large figures in bas- 

relief, in the highest state of preservation. At the end of 

#• 

the sanctuary, or inner hall, w’ere fijur.,figures in a .sitting 
* ^ 

posture, cut out of the living rock. 'Are not these the repre¬ 
sentatives of Jeync and llood'h ? And do they not, in a 

* 

most remarkable manner, assimilate witli the colossal figures, 
as found in the Dekhan, and various other parts of the great 
peninsula of India? If I were sure that the remaining 
costume of these figures had the woolly apd frizzled hair of 
the lloodhaic statues, I w'ould boldly pronounce the temple at 
Ipsambool’to have been originally dedicated either to Bood'h 
or Jeync, or perhaps to both*. It has been remarked by 

'f 

learned men, while arguhig upon the merits of the temple.s in 


* Since writing llie alwve, I have been informed by the celebrated traveller 
and eminent seholSr Dr. Wilson, that the H<x)dhaic figures in the temples at 
IpsimbiKiI correspmd entirely in their eostnme with those of Jeyne and Bood'h 
whitli he saw in my "veranda at Bhaugulpore, October, 1822.— Authoe. 
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F-gypt and Nubia, or Ethiopia *, tliat those of the former, 

discovered above ground, were small and ill constructed, when 

eomparSd with those of the latter, where the oxcavations of 

the mountains and the colossal statues hewn out of the living 

rock are far superior to thUse of Lower Egypt. To which 

we may add, that thfi^^antic figure of Bood'h or Jeyne, 

upwards of seventy feet in height, w'hich was visited by the 
% 

' illustrious Duke of Wellington, is actually chiseled out of the 
rf)ckfrom whence it originated This circumstance, in my 
o})inion, bears a very strong analogy in favour of a similarity 
in their modes of erecting Works in sculpture, observable 
both in India and Egypt, and authorises us to assign those 
mighty works to one and the same race of jHJople, viz. the 
Cuthitesof Etliiopia and Egypt, and the Indo-Scythae, who 
settled on the Ganges and in the peninsula of India. 

I have no doubt, in my own mind, but the woolly-headed 
Jeyne figures of llindoostan arc of Ethiopic origin; and it is 
not to be looked upon as a proof of the fallacy of my opinion, 

* Waddington. 

+ East India Gazetteer, and Bryant’s Analysis. 
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because the modern Nubians, or Abyssinians, have not woolly 

f 

Iwiir. A lapse of ages may have changed the physical cos- 
lame of the remotest hihabitants of the earth 


MEMNON. 

The far-famed statue of Memnon has excited the attention 
of the antiquary during a series of ages from the time of He- 

4 

rodotus f to the present day; and conjecture has been infinite 
as to the real design of this enormous mass of sculpture, which, 
ol' itself, j)rescnts a sj)ecimcn of the wonders of the ancient 
world, and indicates the colossal magnitude of the empire in 


* In a map constructed I)}? (Colonel Leake, of the Royal Artillery, is the 
following remark; “ The ancient temples above Philoe in Ethiopia are of two 
diflerent kinds: those executed in the rocks at Girgeaand Ipsambul rival even the 
grandest works of the Egyptians.” 

f Asiatic Researches. Herodotus, Euteqx:. Even modern travellers arc all 
agreed in resiu-ct to the size and dimensions of this enormous statue. It is of black 
basalt, one hundred and sixty feet in height; and it is affirmed that a stout, thick- 
set man, with expanded arras, could with difficulty encom[Mss the great toe of the 
statue.—Ainiioii. 
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which it was erected*. The luminous Faber has identifunl 

» 

the Egyptian INfemnon with the Bootlh of India: he was 

the ancient god of thp Chasas, Chusas, or Culhitas, the 

idolatrous descendants of Chus, and he was the same both in 

title and person as Mahaman, or IJood'h, the great second 

father of mankind. This god Avas also found at Susa, tht' 

ancient Chusistan, or land of the descendants of Chus, and the 

uhole region was called Cluisa Dwyp j-. 

Memnon is mentioned in Virgil as having eoiuiucted a 

body of troops from Ethiopia to Troy, when besieged b) 

the Greeks; and he and his ftillowers aree(j[ually designated In 

the poet, as being of a (lark or Swarthy complexion: 

* 

“ Eoasniif acies, ct nij^ri Mcmnoiiib anna 


* ^ Tt appeared to me (says Bebsoni, whilst contemplating the mins at I.uxor) 
like entering a city o£ giants, who, after ii long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving 
the ruins of various teinples .is the only pnxif of their former existence.” Docs not 
this forrihlj recal to tlie reader’s c'ontcnjplation tlic magnificent works of the gmiii 
progeny of Ham, so frequently alluded to, and which are to the present day viewed 
with admiration in so many parts «)f the eastern world ?— Authok. 

■f Faber, passim. 

I ^Eneid. 
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The blcock. colour, here alludqd to, was in consequence of 

( 

the statue of Menuioii, like those of Bood'h and Jeyne in 
Indifi, being of a dark coloured basalt, intending to represent 
Meinnon as a black man, or Ethiopian; and the curled or woolly 
hair, discoverable in the statues of Bood'h and Jeyne, is pro- 
verbial. 'I’he Osyraandes of the Egyptians is .thought to be 
the same as Meinnon, and Memnon is so much the counter¬ 
part of Scsostris, one of the most ancient of the dynasty- of 
the J<!lgyptian kings, that these thyce personages may be con¬ 
sidered as one, and all are ultimately resolved into the elder 
Bood h of 11 indoostan *. 


CAVERNS AT THERES. 

1’lie grottoes or excavated chaiitbers to be seen at 

. ' f 

Thebes in Ep})er Egypt constitute one of the princijial curi- 
• $ 

osities of that celebrated capital, and give us a very high idea 
of the wealth and power of the monarch who caused them to 


* Faber. 
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be consecrated. They consist of regularly formed double 

galleries of stone, supported by pillars; and, whilst traversing 

# 

their dark recesses, one might be tempted to believe tliat they 
were receptacles of the dead, were we not informed by ancient 
historians that they served as subterraneous dwellings for the 
primitive inhabitants of Egypt, and were, in fact, the people 
called Troglodyte an appellation emphatically characteristic 
of their condition and mode of life. In proportion as the 
height of these galleries increases, they are seen more richly 
decorated, and exhibit inagnilicent paintings and sculpture. 
These i' are ,sui)poscd, in later times, to have been the tombs 
of the kings of Egypt; and tlie laboured and highly finished 
sculptures, the figures, embellishments, and devices, that an* 
observable in every part of these wonderful excavations, sul- 
ficieiitly attest that they were actually tiie repositories of the 
dead. 'ITie plan of these excavations is no less singular and 
interesting; some of the chambers are so complicated and 


* From Tpjiykij, a cave, and Jyrju, to enter, or dwell m. 
t Denou’s Tiavels, EngliiJi edition. 
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winding, that one might suppose that they were designed for 
a labyrinth, a species of whimsical architecture observable 
both in Egypt and Greece. I’lie intelligent French traveller, 
Denon, supposes that these subterranean labyrinths, and 
tlicir complicated windings and passages, might probably be 
intended for the mysterious celebration and trials of the 
initiated, who became members of the Egyptian priesthood. 
Long and gloomy galleries, winding backward and foi-ward, 
occupy a very large extent of ground; these open into other 
chambers, through narrow paths, and lead to deep perpendi¬ 
cular pits, which the traveller is compelled to de.scend by rest¬ 
ing his arms against the sides, and fixing his feet in steps, cut 
out of the rock for the purpose. At the bottom of thovse 
pits are other chambers, and still lower a second series of pits 

and chambers, horizontally placed; and, finally, after traversing 

> 

these gloomy abodes, the traveller asfe^nds a lofty flight of 
steps, and gains a level open space, near the spot where he 
first entered. It is impossible not to be struck with the simi¬ 
larity in this description to that of Apuleius, whilst detailing 
the rites and ceremonies at the celebration of the .mysteries of 
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Eleusis; from hence it is fair to conjecture that Greece received 

her knowledge of those mysterious rites frohi Egypt *. Nothing 

in the history of pagan mythology is more memorable or 

illustrious than the festival of Ceres Eleusina. The origin of 

the institution is referred to the goddess herself; who, coming 
% 

to Eleusis, in the reign of Erectheus, and finding the country 
afflicted with famine, taught the inhabitants the culture of 
corn, and instructed them in the principles of justice and 
humanity. Those mysteries were divided into the greater 
and lesser. Those who desired to be initiated into the greater 


* II is a pciicrally received opinion uniong the eastern nations, that tiie more 
noble Inuldiugs of the antediluvian world wore not destroyed ; and that many 
iemjiles,.and other edifice, siill extant, having been originally hewn out of the 
solid rock^ could not lie injured by time, climate, or tlie flood of the deluge, and 
wiie most unquestiimably work of the artists of the old world. Anotlier in- 
genious solution of tJjft de*%a,of the Ixifore mentioned eaves has been given 
by the energetic Bruce, the eminent Abyssinian traveller, who wmjectures that 
they were designed to be Christian ehurches, hewn out of the solid rfxk, by 
order of Laillabala, a king of Abyssinia, A.D. 1200. Whieli of these two 
weie the original intention, we leave to the judgment of our readers; but, for 
my own part, I lean to ihc.first mentioned supposition.— Author. Denon, jiassim 
Bruce’s Travels, Svo edit. vol. ii. p. 444. 
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mysteries werfe |)rej)ared and purified by watching, temperance, 

( 

sacrifices, instruction, and prayer; and, previous to the 
initiation of the mysterious secrets, the most profound silence 
was enjoined them. ^Vhen the time for their initiating arrived, 
they were brought into the temple, and, to inspire the greater 
reverence, the ceremony was performed in the night; won- 
derfid things passed upon the occasion, ^visions were seen, and 
voices were heard of an extraordinary nature; a sudden 
splendour illuminated the darkness of the place, and, imme¬ 
diately disappearing, added new horrors to the gloomy ap¬ 
paritions ; claps of thunder, the shaking of the earth, heightened 
the t(‘rrors and amazement, while the trembling candidate 
heard the mysterious volumes read to him by the hierophant*. 


* Rutherford, vol. ii. Spcahin|? of the Mr. Wtiddington has 

lemark'd, tliat a people little removed from tlie in dread of its 

return, naturally sought the sides of mountains, and Kuilt th«r habitations in solid 
i-ock. He is also of opinion that the sculptured caverns in Nubia arc of a higher 
antiquity than the columns of Thebes.--AiiTHOB. 
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CllArTER IV. 

bood'u *. 

The religion of IIo<?d1i is uminestionably more ancient 
than that of Ilrahnia, and contradicts some essential j)oints of 


* The etymological (lurivations of this word, says the learned Dr. It. T)iler, 
that ha\e boeis oflered in the writings of various authors, are inmiincrahlo. It ha 
been lookctl for in the Persian verb Boodiin, to l>e, in the F.iiglidi IS(Mk, 

and Sanscrit Veda; b and v being letjers mutually convertdjlc into each other, 
together with vocables in many other tongues. Hut on the present occasion verbal 
deduction, carried to great extent, would rather obscure than illuminate. 1 flii're- 
fore relinquish the assistance that, under other rircum.stances, etymology might 
aflbrcl, siitihfying myself wiiii remarking that, in the language commonly employetl 
111 Iliiidcxistan, Boodha, or Budha, signifies an old or venerable man; and hence 
tin vfK-.ible, divested of evety idea, except what its Vu%ar meaning sujiplies, le^ds 
Us to ospi'ct, when appropriated as the denomination of a mythological character, 
a .sanctiileii vnmi, devotee, or priest, exclusively occupied in continual devotion to 
th<‘ Deity. Hut those Hindoos who reverence the worship of Hmd'h coiiti'iid, 
that Ik is an incarnation of Vishnu in the form of mercy, and the last grand 
mtar of this menibcr of the triad that has appeared in the world.—Tytler’s 
Inquiry into the Theories and Principles of Budaic Saheisiii, (’uleulta, I8l7, 
p. 83, ito. 


T 
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the latter, particularly concerning the creation‘and the imraor- 
tality of the soul. It is a question, the learned ]lr. Ward * has 
observed, that has not yet been completely decided, whether 
the religion of Bood'h, now spread over the Burman empire, 
be not in reality the most ancient reli^on of India; and the 
Brahminical superstition, at present paramount, be not the in¬ 
vention of later times, and raised to predominancy by the su¬ 
perior influence of the Brahmins with the princes of Hindoo- 
stan. 01‘ this I myself entertain no doubt, and trust that, in 
the course of the present discussion, I have already pro¬ 
duced testimonials that will be deemed satisfactory. It is 
certain, that among the six schools of philosophy formerly so 
famous among the Hindoos, two of them inculcated doctrines 
respfecting the first cause of things that were decidedly atheist- 

ical, or such as the followers of Bood'h maintain at the present 

■'I' ‘ • 

day; and it is evident, Uiat two sects W&te numerous before the 
apimarancc of Bood'h. These sects w^erc evidently the Jeyne.s, 


• Ward (in the Hindoos. 4to. edit. Calcutta. Waddingtpn’s Travels in 
-Lthiu|na. 
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the pure and genuine remains of the ancient Gymnosophists 
of India, the representatives of those naked philosophers who 
flourished during the invasion of India by the (irocks, whom 
that conqueror visited in person, and held the so )nuch cele¬ 
brated discourse^ circumstantially detailed by Palladius, and 
other authors 

The late Sir William Jones was of opinion, that tlie ruling 
})ower, on the banks of the Ganges, w'as, at a very remote period, 
the sect of Bood'h and Jeyne, since an inscription found 
in the neighbourhood of lladdal boro date so late as about 
the tinie of our Saviour. 

From the best accounts extant, it appears that abdut seven 
hundretl years before the commencement of the Christian era, 
Vca a yahoo, of the race of Goutama, or Guadma, Saihona 
Codon, a follower of one of these sects, violently usurped the 
throne of Delhi. Thhi Wng and his imniediate successors reigned 
one liundrcd and eight years. Malta Peti, or lord of the universe, 


* Ward on the Hindoos, \ol. ii. p. 888, 4to. edit. Palladius de Gentibus 
ludise. etc. 


T 
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was the third; and most writers agree in placing the era of 
flood'll in the sixth century before Christ; and it is supposed 
that flood'll was the son or relation of the aforementioned 
sovereign 

It is admitted generally, in the opinion of the learned 
Dr. Ward, that he chose an ascetic life, and embraced a 

* Ward on the Hindoos, Bood'h is the ninth outar; and the following legend 
is given of his origin. The giants applying to Iildra to know by what means 
they could obtain tlic dominion of the universe, were answered, that they could 
only obtain it by sacrifice, purification, and piety. They made preparations for 
a .solemn sacrifice and general ablution; liut Vishnu, at the instigation of the gods, 
descended at the house of Jim, at Bood'h Gaya, in south Bcrar, as a Sunniasi 
iiam«l Bhudda, with his hair braided in a knot on the crown of his head, wrapped 
in a squalid mantle, with a broom in his hand. He presented himself to the giants, 
and ww kindly received by them; but when they expressed their surprise at the 
foulness of his vesture, and the singular implement he carried in his hand, he told 
them it was cruel and impious to deprive any creatura of life, and that wliatcver 
miglu Ite said in the Vedas (scripturesls every of aa. animal was an abo- 

niination, and that purification was also wicked, bemuse some small in.sci t,might 
l)e killed in washing clothes. That he never bathed, hut constimtly swept the 
ground before luin, lest he .should accidentally tread upon some innocent reptile; 
[liere is the essence of tlie .Jeyne rule of faith;] and he expatiated on the inhu- 
nuuiity of giving harm to animals. So eloquent was his reasoning, that the giants 
shed tears, and thenceforward alx>lished all thoughts of ablution and sacrifit^. 
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system of philosophy already prevalent in India. Tlie sect 
being thus established by Mnha Peti, he was succeeded by 
eleven Boodhaic sovereigns, who reigned two hundred and 
ninety-one years: but their authority was at length over¬ 
thrown ; and Doomutidhuie, according to Dr. Ward, after 
destroying the last of the Boodhaic kings, assumed the go¬ 
vernment; and from that time, about three hundred years 
before the Christian era, we may date the persecution already 
mentioned of the Boodhists. 

A bloody persecution then followed upon the remainder of 
the devoted sect, whom the n’lodern Brahmins wished toUilly 


W'heiher Uood'li was a sage, a hero, or leader of a colony, cannot be 
ascertained. It is, however, certain tliat he was not an Indian. It might be con- 
jc'cnirtsl that llood'h, in his capeity of Guadtna, or Saraono Codoin of the 
I'rahminf., may be classed Wth the Cadmus of Greece, who was the leader of 
a colony, and built Thebes, and many other large cities of Greece. Sec Ovid’s 
Metainori)liose.s. In all his images we may trace an appearance resembling 
that of the Egyptians and Ethiopians; and both in fratures and dress tliey differ 
from the acknowledged deities of the modem Hindoos. The flat nose, thick 
lips, and coarse, cri3|)ed, woolly hair, are immanent throughout India.— 
Atn'HOR. 
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to extinguish, and cut off from the face of the earth*. To avoid 
the malice of their enemies, therefore, the Uoodhists emigrated, 
as we have before seen, to different countries, and gave to the 
respective nations those tenets and religious doctrines, for 
which they had so sedulously contended on the plains of 
Hindoostanf. 

'fhe religion of the Boodhists appears to be of a singular 
nature, lliey are affirmed not to believe in a First Cause; 
and they consider matter as eternal: tliat every portion of ani¬ 
mated existence has in itself its own use, tendency, and de¬ 
stiny ; that the condition of creatures on earth is regulated by 
works of merit and demerit; that works of merit not only raise 
individuals to happiness, but, as they prevail, raise the world 
itself to prosperity: while, on the other hand, when vice is 
predominant, the world degenerates, till the universe itself is 
dissolved. Such is the strong language and doctrines of this 
extraordinary religion; and in it we may trace the principles 
of materialism in Asia to one of its primitive sources. In 


• Ward, passim. 


t Ibid. 
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tlic account of the Jcyntvs, hereafter to be detailed, we shall 
find nearly the same extraordinary tenets obtaining; and from 
both we may draw conclusions highly favourable to the trutli 
of our own pure and holy faith. 

The Boodhists, however, suppose that there is always 
some supreme deity, who has attained to this elevation by his 
suj)erior merit; but they do not regard him as governor of the 
world. I’o the present grand period of time they assign no 
le.ss than five deities; four ol‘ whom have already apj)eared, 
including Goutama, or Guadma, the Bood'h of the Brahmins, 
whose exaltation continues Hvc thousand years. After tin* 
expiration of that period, another saint, or holy person, will 
obtain the ascendancy, and be deified. It is from the tripli¬ 
cation of Bood'h, in his capacity of great father of mankinti, 
that three different sects of Boodhists have emanated; namely, 
Bood'h or Guatama, Cadmus; Jain or Jina; Arrhan* or Ma- 

m 

himan. Jain and Arrhan are ultimately the same as Bood'h; 
just as Brahma and Vishnu of the modern Brahmins are iden- 


* Faber on Pagan Idolatry. 
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lifted with Shpvan, or Siva, the great destroying power; and 
the three reigned conjointly, from that triad of great gods 
which was thought to be produced by the mysterious self- 
triplicating power of the great father. So fer the learned 
Faber; and to this may be added the wonderful coincidence 
of these doctrines and the worship of Bood'h, so visibly ob¬ 
taining ill the remotest parts of the world, so far distant from 
each other, though bearing the stamp of a common antiquity, 
coeval with the deluge and second renovation of mankind, by 
divine ordination, in the person of the jiatriarch Noah, or the 
elder Hood'll*. Bootes, or Butes, in the celestial sphere, 
seems to be the same as Bood'h of Hiiidoostan; who, accord¬ 
ing to the belief of the modern Brahmins themselves, was the 
ninth incarnation of Vishnu; who had previously apjieared in 
the form of a man issuing from the mouth of a fishf. IJe is 


• FuIkt, passim. 

f The fish rc))rescnts the Ark, on which the ogdoad, or eight sacred per¬ 
sonages, were j)rescrved at the universal deluge. This ogdoad consisted of the 
diluviaJi patriarch Noah and his'family. They were the same as Sydyk (the just) 
and his seven sons, the Cabiri (or great ones), as described by Sanchoniatho. They 
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represented as mild and beneficent, and adveree to blood- 

« 

shed. This was doubtless an emblem of the ark, and the 
egress of the great patriarch and second father of mankind 
from that vessel, after so long a seclusion in the gloom of its 
recesses. It may here be remarked that, according to Sancho- 
niatho, the Egyptian god Taautus, or Thoth, is the same 
mythological character in various parts of the world; that he 
is the Hermes of the Greeks, the Mercury of the Latins, the 
Boodh of the Hindoos, the Fo, or Fold, of the Chinese, and 
the Woden of the Scandinavians; or, in other words, accord¬ 
ing to the oj)inion of the learbed Faber, all these ancient per¬ 
sonages are equally resolved into the patriarch Noah; that the 
seven Cabiri and the seven Titans are the family of Noah; 
and that Missur, or Mizraim, and the sons of the Cabiri, are 
the grand-children of the same illustrious ancestor, the post- 
diluvian patriarch: a most remarkable and singular .conclusion. 


are the same as the sacred ogdoad, or eight primitive gods of Egypt, who guided 
the ship o£ the sphere; thus making the ark an emblem of tlie celestial system.— 
See Faber’s Cabiri, and, 9ryant's Analysis.— Authoe. 


U 
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and a never-failing key in unfolding the intricate mysteries of 
ancient mythology. 

It appears, from a translation from the Pali, or vernacular 
language of Ceylon, that abCut two thousand thute hundred 
and sixty-two years ago, the religion of Bood'h in that island 
was pure and unmixed with any other reli^on whatever. 
About that time, however, there arose certain priests, who, 
going about naked, were thence called Nigantha, or naked 
men; and, contrary to the religion of Bood'h, called them¬ 
selves Boodhists. 

After Bood'h attained to the State called mrwana, or beati¬ 
tude, schism began to prevail among the priests of that re¬ 
ligion. Some of them asserted that he who had destroyed sin 
had no need of clothing; and, influenced by this idea, had the 
images of Bood'h made, cast, or painted without-clothing. And 
thus the religion of Bood'h by small degrees began to be 
corrupted. 

Some others of the schismatics, without covering the 
privities, had the image made with a loose robe throwp across 
the upper part of the body; and therefore there are, at this 
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present time, four different sects of Boodhists on the continent, 
known by the names oi*N/gantha, Jemr, Joyna, and Saiiitnia 
Boodhists. 

The priests of Nigantha Bood'h go completely naked. The 
.Jencr Boodhists are worshippers of the image which is naked 
from the middle under, but having a loose robe across the 
breast. 

'FIjc accompanj'ing figure of Bood'h seems to have a loose 
robe across the breast; and is, therefore, not a true figure of 
Bood'h ; nor is it a Nigantha figure of Bood'h, but expressly 
the figure which the Jener,* Jayna, and Samana Boodhists 
worship; as these three sects worship precisely the same 
figure. And thus it is called by some the Jencr Bood'h, by 
others the Jayna Bood'h, and by others the Samaiia Bood'h. 
'fhe figure is the same in all respects with the true Bood'li, 
with the exception that the tme Bood'h is clothed. 

The Nigantha is naked*; and the Jener Bood'h is naked 

* The foregoing account I received in a letter from my old and valued friend 
and school-fellow, the Reverend George Bisset; chaplain at the island of Ceylon; 
a gentleman whose unwearied labours in the cause of Christianity entitle him to 

U 2 
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J'roiii the middle downward, and has a loose robe across the 
breast. 

'I'he .Jeynes and Boodhists, it appears, worship the same 
image; but hold a different opinion with regard to the priest¬ 
hood ; and, in fact, the names of Jtmer, Jayna, and Sainana, 
ail apply to the worshippers of Bood'h. 

If, therefore, the jrcriod when this schism is said to havt: 
occurred be admitted to Ik; correct, the latU'r schismatics, or 
•leynes, as most likely w%‘is the case, migrated from (ieylon. and 
carried their religion and doctrines along with them to the 
interior of llindoostan ; and inu.st have be; ti wliat are lermed 
by (iree); and Homan authors (lymnosophists, or miked philo¬ 
sophers, the Brachmanes of ancient India, and disciplc.s of 
Dindamis, whose celebrated conversation with Ale.xander the 
(Jreat has so frequently been quoted by the learned of all 
ages*, 

the upplausc and esteem of his countrymen ,it home. It was translated from the 
Pali by a Boodhi^t priest w}»o hacl been converted to Christianity; and may 
ibcrcfore, I should presume,doerntni authentic.— Ai'Tiior. 

* See tlie fourth part of Palibothra. 

A drawing of a figure of Boodlj or Jcytie was sent by mcy in 1S16, toniy 
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In later times, about one thousand years back, the Jeynes 
and Boodhists were again persecuted, and excelled from 
India; when they carried with them their doctrines and 
tenets to China and Japan. ' 

Jlood'h obtains particularly in Thibet. The principal idol 
in that (;clobratcd region is Jllaliiinooiur, or Mahinuni, the 
great father, the liood'h of lower India; who is worshipj)ed 
under this and other titles and various epithets throughout 
'fartary, and amongst the countries cast of the Berfiampooter. 
lie is the same object of worship in Assam, Ava, Siam, .Ia])an, 
China, Bc'iigal. and IlindooUan; in which .several regions 
he is distinguished und(‘r the appellations of Gmilntiia, or 

li-.'irncd friend Mr. liisset, at Cexlon; and wliieli, though not preeixd) the muiio 
ji thosi' hnnid on that Eland, hore MitKeieiit indieatiouij of a iiearrehttion-ihip. The 
image, iihieh is in iny p)sstssion, was found near the fort of .lynaginir, in the 
vieinity of SiKiruj-Ghurra. 'I'lie eosUane of that figure is woolly.headed, fhiek 
lip-., long lars, and eonfiniis a coiijeetnre that the wrwlly-headed figures found all 
o\er Jiidlu had the countenanees of negrcH's, as well as those of tlie ancient 
Etrurians: a \ery eurious and interesting eoineidence, and strongly fending to 
corroborate the anti(]uity of the .leyne and Bood'h worship in India; as likewise 
to give a confutation of the asMiined priority of religion among the mwlern 
followers of Bralinia. 
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Guadnifi, Samam, Amida *. But Foh, Bood'h, Dhurma Bajah, 
and Maharaoonec, arc all, in fact, resolved into the patriarch 
Noah, the second father of mankind. The images of Bood'h 
which are seen throughout these diversified and widely- 
extended countries appear frequently seated upon a throne 
placed upon elephants, or with elephants on each side, in a 
position rampant, sometimes encircled by the serjieut Seesh 
Naga, and at other times in a regal habit, accompanied by 
attendants. In most of the )nodern images he is represented 
as sitting with his legs folded across, his right hand upon liis 
thigh, and his left in his laj), A yellow covering, of a thin 
texture, is thrown over his left shoulder. His hair is generally 
in a curly state, like that of an African; his ears long, and dis¬ 
tended by heavy rings. 

The learned Kmmpfer, who was in .Japan in the year IbyO, 
speaking of the idols of that country, observes, that in the 
course of his embassy to .Tedo, he twice visited the temple of 
Dahys, which he renders Daibood, or more properly Deo- 


* Faber, pass.iin 
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Bood'h, Boodli the divinity, the god Bood'h. The temple of 
Daibood (says he) was opposite the gate, and in the middle of 
the court. The pillars were excessively large, and at least a 
fathom and a half thick; the idol was gilt all over, and of an 
incredible size; it was sitting after the Indian manner, cross- 
legged, on a tarate, or lotus-flower, the leaves of which stood 
upwards by way of ornament; and they were both raised about 
• two fathoms and a half from the floor. The origin of this 
rebgion (continues Kajuipfer) must be looked for among the 
Brahmins. I have strong reason to believe, both from the 
afiinity of tlie manner, and the very nature of the worshij>, 
that Kmmpfer meant the same person whom the BruhmiiiH 
culled -Buddha, and believe to have been an essential part of 
Vishnu; and Vishnu is the preserving power *. ■ 

* K»m])fer’s Account of Japan. It may here be remarked, that as the elder 
Bood'h has been clearly identified with Noah, Bacchus, Mercury, and Cerberus; 
so, according to the excellent Faber, the triad of Shem, Ilarn, and Japhet, sons of 
Noah, like .Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto of the Greeks, and Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva of the Hindoos, when taken separately and in succession, are each the patri- 
arch Noah, worshipped in conjunedon with the sun, the essence and foundation of 
the Helio-arkite worship, which afterwards obtained throughout the pagan world. 
Faber on the Cahiri, vol. ii. 8vo. edit. 
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7’he Chinese and Japanese call him Buds and Siak, i. e. 
liood'h and Saca. The people of Siam represent him under 
the form of a Moor, in a sitting posture, and of a prodigious 
size: his skin is black and his hair curled, or woolly, and the 
images about him are of the same complexion. Here we per¬ 
ceive the true Bood'h or Jeyne of Hindoostan; and it may 
reasonably be inferred, that at the time the schism, before 
mentioned, took place at Ceylon in the first instance, and 
the bloody persecutions of the followers of this sect in the 
second, both parties migrated, and carried their worship 
along with them to distant regicns. 

The Hindoos, or blacks, so named from their complexion, 
are supposed to be the same as those, who are termed by 
the learned Bryant, Tlimloo Sci/tliian, or Cutlntcs, the posterity 
of Ilam, from Chus his son. They were those who migrated 
from the plains of Shinar, after the confusion of tongues by 
Divine appointment; and who, on the dispersion of the nations, 
came and settled on the banks of the Indus, or Sind river; 
after which, a colwiy of them migrated to , Egypt, and settled 
in Etliiopia, above the cataracts. Those were all descendants of 
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('hus, the son of Ilam, whose ancestors, according to the 

learned Bryant, were employed in the construej^ion of the 

Tower of Babel; and, after.their dispersion for that impious 

* 

attem]>t, carried their arts and sciences along wth them*. 

The ITindoo Scythians, therefore, arc descendants of that giant 

♦ 

j)rogcny, the posterity of Ham, who have- made themselves 
so conspicuous for their arts, learning, and feats of arms over 
various kingdoms of the earth. The wisdom of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians was proverbial amongst the nations ofanti<iuit), 
and was especially alluded to in the Sacred Scriptur<>s, where 
Solomon is declared to have exceeded in wisdom, even the 
wisdom of the Egyptiansf. Are not these people the origin’ 
of the modern Jey 'cs and Boodhists, whose large colossal 
statues, woolly heads, and thick lips, sufficiently indicate their 
Ethiopic origin observable over so great a [)art of the 

* J?r\ ant's Analysis. 

h 1st di.nptci' of Kind's, versos 1, 2. 

* At (ihirfeh Hussun, ia Ethiopia, the celebrated traveller Loigli found nii 
excavated temple, which exhibited a stupendous monument of the labour bestowed 
by the ancients on their places of devotion, and which, 1 have no d<»ubt in my own 
mind, w'as Boodhaic. lie says the area or outer court is formed of six columns on 
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eastern world, and who, in early times, extended even to 
(iennany, ajid the shores of the British .ocean ? • The works of 
this extraordinary race are to be seen both in Asia- and Africa. 
At the time that the Cuthitc Ethiopians arrived in Egypt# 
and expelled the Mizraim, or aborigines of that country, 
Lower Egypt was, in a great measure, a morass; but, under 
their descendants, ;3ays the learned Bryant, it was drained by 
mimorous canals, and rendered the most beautiful country in 
th(> world; they carried a sluice with vast labour from the 
IV'lusiac branch of the Nile to the western gulf of the Red 

I 

S('a, part of which remains to the present day, and passes 


uMch sidi, (itlachi'd to wliich ari- statiits of prickts rudc'Iv sculjjtiircd. The area 
I# sivly-four foot in length, and thirty-sn in breadtli: the width of the door into 
the temple is six feet, and the passage is formed by three iinmensi-Cohnnns, to 
wiiieh are attached colossal statues of priests; they stand on pedestal^, thin feet 
thiiv inches higli, and are themselves eighteen feet six inches in hi iglit. They 
.-lie orn.mienled with girdles, carrying each a crosier, or cruciform haniiner, in theii 
hands, anil their rich dress, formerly covered 'with paint and gold, and gigantic 
pioportions, have a most imposing appearance. Here then vve have the true 
^oIo^s.^l Itoodliaic statue with its relative and appropriate costume, si'cn cqu.'illy in 
ihc Uiuplis of IlindiMistnn and Upper Egypt, and strongly corroborative of the 
])()sitions aluad) advanced upon this interesting subject.— Author 
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through Grand Cairo towards Mutineah, and account for 
the vastness of design, and excellence of execution, which 
are so manifestly ^scernible in those' wonderful fabrics. Tht* 
j>yramids, and the principal obelisks of Egypt, were erected 
by them. In India, the stupendous caverns of hilcphanta 
and Salsette, the temples of Canara and I'Joura in the 
Dekhan, and many others were, in all probability, the work of 
their hands ; and in this we may visibly trace their Chaldaic 
origin, since the Cuthites* or jmsterity of Ham, according to 
the learned Bryant, who came from Babylonia, and con(|uer(‘d 
1-gypt, were no other than the nation who, in after times, were 
called Scutha:' and Scythm, or Scythians, and were esteemed 
the most ancient of mij' nation upon earth: they were the first 


* Anitmif the ancients there were two places calk'd Cush, ('astern and western. 
There was a Cush in Asia and a Cush in Africa. That the western Cush was 
Ethiopia all areajp'eed. The eastern tiush, in all probability, denotes a eountry 
beyond the Ganges, which, in description, would seem to answer for niodeni 
China; and the Chinese history has some traditions extremely analogous to the 
Mosaic dispensation. Thi.s circumstance, in my opinion, seem.s to conneet the 
eastern and western analogies in jwint of religious worship, in a very remarkable 
manner.—A cnioii. 

X 2 
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after the deluge who Constituted a large kingdom, and lived 

t 

under a regjidar government. But 1 shall go still further, and 

■e 

show, from the best' authority, that the religion of Bood'h and 

.Icyue existed in Ceylon from the ^lost r^ote antiquity; the 

% 

ScytliJL', or Scythians of antiquity *, being no other than the 
descendants of Chus; and that, at a very remote period, they 
occiij)icd the country on the banks of the Indus, or Sind river, 
which is called by the author of the Pcriplus, Sint/ms, which 
Mr. Bryant identifies with the Indus. I'he author of the 
Perii»lus says that it is the largest river that runs into the 
Krythrmau Sea, meaning the Persian Gulf, for both gulfs were 
denominated by the ancients F.rythrmn; that they occupied 
the lower and fiat part of the peninsula called Jttziral, the 
Arabic word for island, the modern Cutch; and from their an¬ 
cestors, as well as from their worship, they called it (’ambaia, 
or the bay of Cham, one of the names of Chus, signifying the 
sun, which it retains to the j)resent day. They afterwards, 
says the learned antiquarian, settled upon the promontory of 


*■ Bryant’s Analysis, passim. 
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Comar, or Cape Comorin, and were lords also of the great 
island of Palaesemundt^, called afterwards SelaiiDivc, Seriudib, 
Selandeep, Singhala Dwi/pOf OV h\md of Mon-like men, Seilaun, 
and Ceylon f, in island, as we have already seen the 
Jloodhist rites obfcun at the present day; and their large co¬ 
lossal figures with their thick' lips, cross-legs, and woolly 
hair, are sufficiently indicative of their being the rej)resenta- 
tives of their great progenitor Ham they were styled tin; 
southern Shithae, or south Scythians, of whom the [)oet Dio¬ 
nysius has given an animated description. 

That this Scythia was the land of Cuiha is evident from 
its being styled Ethiopia; undi.'r which character it is alluded 


Pakescmundcr. Might not this word have Idmicrly been two, viz. Pali 
Samimdcr, the sea of Pali ? 

f See Bryant’s Analysis, toI. iv, 8vo. edition. 

J Bryant says,- in speaking of Palaesemunder or Ceylon, that in that island 
was a pike or peak, saered to Adam, which was hcld in the highest estiniation liy 
the Palis, or native inhabitants of that celebrated island; but, in his o])iiiion, ii 
was not of antediluvian credence, with resjtcct to the great father of mankind, Inii 
rather to his posterity in the {ktsoh of Ad Ham, the king or tleily Ham, the 
Ammon of the Egyptians.—Bryant’s Analysis. 
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to by Eusebius. The Cuthites, moreover, worshipped Noah, 
under the lymfe of Nusos and Dio-NttSos, the divine Nusos; 
and wherever they came they built citiqs to his memory, 
called Nusa, the ISIysaa of Quintus CurtiUj*^ Arrian, and others. 
They also worshipped Chus under the character of lacchus, 
or Bacchus; and their history is considered by the learned 
author before mentioned * to be shadowed out in their dis- 
imrsion and flight from Babel, and is traditionally recorded in 
most places where they settled, but more especially in those 
of the Indian Cuthites, or Cuthite progeny of Ham, who, as 
we have already seen, established themselves in several parts 
of Ilindoostan, and the neighbouring countries. To prove 
the priority of these descendants of Ham over the moderns, 
I quote the words of that learned antiquarian, who says, after 
stating that the Cuthites had reached Ilindoostan, and there 
introduced their religion, and given proof of their superior 
attainments in arts and sciences, “that everything in these 
countries, i. e. India and its adjacent islands, savours of Chal- 


* Bryant, passim. 
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dean and Egyptian institutions; the worship of the ape (II ami- 

man), of the parent cow (Kamdhenu), the synibolioal adoratioii 

of the serpent, Sees Naga, Vasuka, and Amuutii, have been in- 
^ • 

If i • 

troduced by people n^m those parts; but not so much by the 

Alisraim, or aborigines of Egypt, as by the Cuthites.” 

But to return to Bood'li: under the character of Hood h. 

* 

the learned Bryant thinks we may trace the memorials of tlu“ 
ark *, and of the persons preserved in it. Kmmpfer, in speak¬ 
ing of the emperors of Japan f, observes that, in the reign of 

Syii Mu, the Boodhist rites commenced in that island; and 

• % 

• 

adds, that Biulo, or Bood'h, otherwise called Kobotm, came 
over from the Indies into Japan upon a white horse, and 
brought with, him liis religion and doctrines. Here, sajs 
Biyantj.the object of the worship is made the person who in¬ 
troduced it. In this short account what a history is unfolded |' 
Indeed, it is a most curious circumstance, and clearly })roves 
the antiquity of the worship of Jeyne and Bood'h, who an* 


♦ Brj ant’s Analysis, 
f Ka'rapfcr’b Japan 

I Ward on the Hindoos, vol. ii. Calcutta 4to. edition. 
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known to be identified with each other in the last ontar of the 

( 

modern Hindoos. I think the white horse is especially men¬ 
tioned as to apjjcar at the end of time; and the notice taken 

of Death on the pale horse* at the <^nsummation of all 

• > 

things, as related in the Sacred Scriptnreis, would appear to 
bear a strong affinity. 

'File lloodhisis do not l)clicve in a first cause ; they con¬ 
sider matter as eternal; that every portion of animated existence 
has in itself its own ruin, tendency, and destiny; that the con¬ 
dition of creatures on earth is weighed by works of merit and 
demerit; that works of merit not only raise individuals to 
happiiu'ss, but as they prevail, raise the world itself to pros- 

V* , 

perity ; while, on the other hand, when vice predominates, the 
world degeiuTates till the universe is dissolved j-. 


* Uc\ I'l.itioii of St. John. 

I “ Till' ri'lioiim of Bood'li (says Captain Mahoney) as far as I liave had any 
nisifrlit into it, seems to he founded in a mild and simple morality. Bood'li has 
taken for his }»rinciples, wisdom, jiistiee, and hencvolence; from which principles 
cnmn.Ue ten comiiianduients, held by his followers as the true and only rule of 
their conduct ” 
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They supposej however, that there is always some superior 
being, who has attained to this elevation by religious merit; 
but they do not regard him m governor of the universe; 
though the word T^tunhar certainly implies “supreme di¬ 
rector of affairs.*’ Hen<^ the doctrine would appear incon¬ 
gruous. 

The lowest state of existence among the Jloodhists is in 
hell; the next is that in the form of brutes: both of these are in 
a state of punishment for demerit, 'fhe next ascent is to that 
of man, which is probationary. The next includes various de¬ 
grees of honour and happiness, which carries them up to demi¬ 
gods, or rather deified mortals; which is assumed as a rewnrd 
for works of merit. Lastly, The ascent to divinity is from the 

state of man. We see here then, in this whimsical .system of 
* 

the lloodhists, an evident resemblance to the metempsychosis 

} 

of Ovid, and the doctrine of Pythagoras, who exprjcssly states 
that he formerly inhabited the body of Euphorbus the son of 
Pantheus, who was slain in the Trojan war by tin* Cirecian 
prince Mcnelaus. Pythagoras introduced this doctrine from 
Egypt into Greeceand is thus made l;y Ovid to unfold in 
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impassioned strains the mysterious doctrine of the metem¬ 
psychosis *, and to desdtibe the transmigration of the souls of 
mortals after death inta the bodies of animals, and vice versA, 
according to their behaviour and occuplltons during their 
former state of existence; and he condttdes with the very 
essence of the various Hindoo doctrines on this subject, 
whether of Brahma or of Bood'h, of Vishnu or of .Teyne. 


“ O gcnuf. attonitum gelidap formidinc mortis, 

Quid Styga, quid tcnebras, quid nomina vana timeti>, 
Matcriem vatum, falaiquc piacula mundi ? 

Corpora sive rogus flamm&, scu tabe vctustas 
Abstulcrit, mala posse pad non ulla putotis. 

Mortc carent animse: semperque, prioro relictii 
Sede, novis habitant doniibus vivunt(|Uo rcccptm. 


* “ Ih Troy’s proud fields I bore the warlike form 
Of Pantheus* son, slain by the valiant hand 
Of Mcnclaus king.” 

Ipse ego (nani mcmini) Trojani tempore belli 
Pantboidos Euphorbus cram: cui pectore quondam 
Sedit in adverso gravis hasta minoris Atridse. 


Ovid. Met. 
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Omnia inutantur: nihil intcrit Errat, «t illinc 
Hue vehit, huu^illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus: ique feru himaim. in corpora tratmf, 

Inque ferns noster: nec tempore deperitulhi*.'’ 

The Boodhists are taught that there arc four {>ui)erior 
heavens, which are not destroyed at the end of a Kalpa, or 
given period of time; that the highest state of glory is absorp¬ 
tion into the divine essence; and yet, strange to say, tliey deny 
the existence of a separate supreme spirit: for the term Nirvana 
implies, according to the Binnan derivative, only exemption 
from the miseries incident to humanity, but by no means 
annihilation. IIow, then, are we to account for this strange 
contradiction in the most essential part of their faith '* It 
is difficult to conceive what they mean by the term “ ab¬ 
sorption' into the divinity,” if they do not believe in a supreme 
being. A Jeyne (who differs little from a Boodhist) was once 
ashed by the learned author of the “Religion of the Hindoos,” 
whj, since the object of their worship was neither en'ation 
nor preservation, they honoured him as God ? Jfe replie<l, 




- o 


* 0\id, Met. lib. xv. line 153,'ft seq. 
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that it was an act of homage to exalted merit. Persons among 
the lloodliists who perform works of exalted merit ‘ are ad- 

4 

mitted to the heavens of the different deities, - or are made 
kings on earth; whilst those who are flKfeteked are born in 
the forms of different animals, or consigned to different places 
of punishment. But the happiness of the heavens here de¬ 
scribed is wholly sensual, and cohsequently ridiculous. Five 
express commands are imposed upoh the followers of Bood'h. 
The first forbids the destruction of animal life, which is pre¬ 
cisely the case in the Jeyne doctrine. The second forbids 
theft; the third, adultery; the fourth, falsehood; the fifth, 
the use of spiritous liquors. Amqng works of the highest 
merit, they stupidly consider the feeding of a hungry infirm 
tiger with their own flesh to be the first. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Boodhists believe that 
Brimha or Brahma is the head of the Bramhacharies, and lives 
with them in one of the higher heavens; that Vishnu, 
Siva, Kartick, and Somina are the chief ministers of Indra, god 
of the firmament: and most authors are agreed that the fol¬ 
lowers of Bood'h in general hold the modern Hindoos in a 
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lower degree of estimation than even the Mahoinetlans, or 
members of any oUier faith. 

It appears, feora the writings of the Ihirma lloodliists*, 
that the ancient reUgion of that empire consisted iwincipally in 
religious austerities. When person first adopt(*d the order 
of the priesthood, he immediately renounced the secular state, 
lived on alms’, and abstained from food after the sun had 
• passed the meridian ; a custom which obtains among the mo¬ 
dern .Teyncs at the present day, as I shall hereafter have oeca 
sion to notice. Among the ancient records of the Hrahmins 
an order of female priests is Kkewise mentioned; but it is pro¬ 
bable that they were only female mendicants, as great numbers 
of this class of persons are seen throughout Hiudoostan, the 
region of Tibet, 'I'artary, and China. A priest is forbidden by 
law to marry. They arc to live solely on the bounty of their 
religious countrymen; and their stock of clothes and utensils 
is confined to only three garments: a begging dish, to solicit 
alms; a girdle; a razor; a needle; and a cloth to strain the 


* Ward on the Hindoos, 
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water whicli they think, lest they should improvidently deprive 
an insect of life. 

4 

'riu“ priests superintend the education of youth, and they 

I 

teach gratuitously as a work of merit,' .sffieir pupils being 
maintained at home by their respective parents. Should a 
priest perceive that his pupil is acute, and possesses good 
parts, ht; persuades the j)arents to allow of the youth being 
destined for the order; but should the youth, of his own 
accord, prefer a secular life, no restraint is ever imposed on his 
inclinations. The initiation of a youth into these schools is 
irapn'ssive. The parents usually*give a feast, which continues 
for three or four days ; at the termination of which the youth, 
arrayed in splendid garments and ornaments, and attended by 
n numerous retinue, is led through the town on horseback to 
the colk'ge of his preceptor, or Gooroo. As soon as he arrives, 
h(' is stripped of his splendid attire; his head is shaved; he 
is clothed in a yellow garment, the favourite colour of the 
lloodhista, and a beggar’s dish of wood is put into his hand. 
In this manner he is committed to the care of his tutor, to 
commence his career of study. During his tuition, he is in- 
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structcd rigidly to observe the following rules of conducl : 
He is to abstain from’the comiiiission of murder, theft, evil 
desires, ardent spMts, food after the raeridian, daneing, inusie, 
from flowers and peiftimes, the luxurious accommodations of life, 
and the use of gold and silver. Should he fail in the perform¬ 
ance of these self-denying propositions, he is dinjualiflcd from 
further advancement; but if he keep the rules of the obedient 
disciple, at the end of the prescribed period of twenty years he 
is admitted into the order of the priesthood *. 

'I’he injunction of precepts is carried among the Birman 
Boodhists still farther. Two* hundred and twenty-seven other 
precepts are administered, the observance of which, for a period 
of ten years, entitle^ a'spirants to the rank of priest of the first 
order, or anthtes, and empowers him to found colleges, and 
have disciples of his own. Such are the means by which a 
Birman priest obtains a preeminence over his less persevering 
countrymen: and a philosopher, whilst contemplating the 
comparatively insignificant rules of discipline observed in the 


• Ward, fjassim. , 
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colleges of Europe, might either praise or deplore the Ppha- 
^nrvtni slrictness of a Burman university. The Boodhaic priests 
worship daily in the temples. , The,, won^p simple and 
chaste. It consists, like that of the J^mes, in presenting 
dowers, incense, rice, betel-nut, and fhiifef; T^ priests, pre¬ 
vious to service, carefully sweep the pavement of the temple ; 
preserve the lights by keeping up and refreshing the Jire; 
and receive the offerings. No blood is ever seen to flow on 
the pavement of a Boodhaic or Jeyne place of worship. The 
five great commandments before alluded to are solemnly re- 
j)cuted twice every day by the priest to the worshippers, who 
stand up,,and respectfully repeat them after him. 

A festival always precedes the opening of a temple, as at 
laying the foundation, and setting up the image, at the fixing 
of the umbrella, at the purification of the temple, and at the 
consecration; ceremonies which, in fact, bear a strong analogy 
to some observable in the Jewish ritual, 

'I'hese feasts are sometimes prolonged to four or five days, 

> * 

when musicians and dancing-girls, the never-varying accom¬ 
paniment to the ceremonials of pagan idolatry, are introduced. 
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and various pantomimic rcjn’csenlations arc cxhil)itc(l to the 
jMJople *. 

Adjoining to the Boodhaic tcni])lcs arc generally to l)e 
met with Dhuraiti'Meh's, or caravanserais Ibr tlie l)enefit of 
strangers and pilgrims, in which are set up images d' Bood'li, 
the never-failing umbrella, the end)lem of royalty, and stone 
pots or begging dishes, in imitation of those used by Gotama, 
or Guadina, the SomonaCuddum of Ava and Ceylon and China, 
and the Codmus of the Greeks. According to tlie doctrines 
of Bood'h, there is no distinction of caste. Polygamy is not 
forbidden, and it is therefore common to see a man witli a 
plurality of wives. The Burmans are accustomed to burn 
their dead with n.any ceremonies, especially the bodies oi' 
the priests. If departing from the Burman empire w e ruscend 
to the mountainous regions ol“ Tibet and Bootan, we still 
lind the Boodhaic religion to be paramount in the countri(;s 
trom Assam to Lassa, and in the person of the regenerated 
(irand Lama of Trashoolombo recognise the mysterious doe- 


tVarci, passim. 
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trines of tlie iucaniate Eood'h. The principal idol in the 
temples * of 'I’ibet is Mahmoonec, the Bood'H of India; who 
is worshijjped, uniler this and various other ^thetd, through¬ 
out the great extent of Tartary, .and all the nations 

east of the lierhampootur. In the wide ^tended space over 
which this faith prevails, the same object of veneration is ac¬ 
knowledged under different titles f. Exclusive of his appella¬ 
tions in Assam, Ava, and Siam, in China,*Hindoostan, and 
I'ibct, he is called by the Brahmins of Tibet the Dhurma 
llajah, from whence evidently springs the appellation Jcifnc 
Vhiirmcaii, or the Jeyne followere of Burma Kajah ; and it is 
moreover affirmed, that the enormous hemispherical figure, 
seen in the latter country, was a? tyjxj of Dhurma Rajah, or 
in other words an emblem of eternity. 

The ritual, or ceremonial worship of Tibet, appears 
to differ materially from that of the modern Brahmins of 
India; and from many of their prejudices, such especially 


* Tunu'i’’s Embassy to Thibet. 

i' Hamilton’s East India Register, 8vo. edition, London, 1815. 


Aueceii 
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as relate to the perplexing distinction of castt's, jvnd thi' obser¬ 
vance of innumerable Idle ceremonies, as prai-tised in llengal 
ut the present day,^from these the Tibetians’are entirely 
exempt. Their religion is systematic and in order. 'I'hi- 
sovereign Lama, immaculate, immorbil, omnipre.sont, is place d 
on the summit of the fabric ; whilst the Hindoos, on the con¬ 
trary, are perplexed by a multitude of deities. 

'I’his Lama is-esteemed the vicegerent of the onl}’ one (iod, 
the mediator between mortals and the deity. lie is moreover 
the centre of a civil government, which derives from his 
authority all its iutiucnce and power ; he is, in tact, priest, king, 
and legislator, and, in this triple capacity, rides over a vast ex¬ 
tent of country, and maintains both a spiritual and temporal 

intere.st among the remotest nations of the earth. 

• < 

It ajipears, according to the most received testimonials, that 
there are four great Ilood'hs, symbolically called the mouths 
of Brahma *, and a fifth, who is the sage or wise man. I’hey 
all of them agree in one point of time with personages recorded 


* Chronology of the Hindoo!,. 
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in holy wjit, and their res})cctive titles and attributes arc as 
Ibllovvs, viz. ' 

First Hood h *, the self-existing whose ow/r/r 

nr [leriod of time commenced 4002 year8,,jb^fbre Christ, or, ac¬ 
cording to the fictitious calculation of the Hindoos, 3,891,102 ; 
Ik- ended his mortal career wlivii the three first ages were com¬ 
plete, or, agreeably to Hindoo computation, during the com¬ 
mencement of the fourth age, which is fixed- by the Hindoos 
themselves the year before Christ 3102, which agrees with 
Adam, the first father of mankind. 

Second Hoodh, the son ofMayah, or Jllusion, whose oiiUv ] 
or period commenced in the fictitious year of the Lotus crea¬ 
tion 2,074,080, answering to the year before Christ 3383; and 
who having in vain endeavoured to con-ect men from their im¬ 
piety, ascended to heaven, when the first period of time has 


* Kfy to Chronology of the Hindoos. 

f Eahcr siijurosis the mysterious birth of Merlin, our British enchanter, to he 
a transerijit of tlie virgin birth of Bcwd'li, and ternw him a Druidical hierophant; 
a singular circumstance, and, in niy opinion, closely connected witli the Boodhaic 
suj)erstition of Asia.—T’aber, vol. iii. page 323. 
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completely ended, being 1000 years of lUiO days, answi-riug to 
A.M. 984. This was clearly Enoch, the son oi Jared. 

Third Bood'h, the soh of Jinn, who was horn for tin* con¬ 
fusion of demons 6r idolaters. His outar or period coinineneed 
in the beginning of the Cali yog, the first centurv of tlie secojid 
period of time, or second thousandth year of tlie world, lie 
was seen at IMagadha (south llehar) 24(5 years after the* great 
deluge, or year before Christ 2100. Staled by Sir \V. .I ones 
at 3888 years before A. I). 1788. 'fhe prince, saved in the 
ark, becomes Noah, the son of Lainech, the second lather of 
mankind. 

Fourth Bood'h, the son of Devica, whose oitUtr or ])eriod 
began in the 1527th year of the Cali yog or age, answering to 
the year before Christ 1575, and who died in tlte year that the 
sini stood still for tw.elve hours, e. g. * after the death of Crishna 

* In the Mahaharat, Crislina, wlio corresponds with BcMxi'l), is always repre¬ 
sented of a dark blue or black colour, as are the figures of Bood'h ami Jeyiie. He 
is the slie])lierd-god of the Hindoos, or Apollo Nomius of theltoninns, a syiiihol of 
tlie sun. The twelve signs of the zodiac are the Nymphs of Harmony, and Crishna’s 
Inconstancy in roving from one to another, plainly indicates tlie sun’s passage 
through the alcslial Itodies.— Acthoii. 
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(liood'h, the sou of Dcvica), the sun stood still to hear the 
jiioiis ejacvilatioiis of Aijoon, as he journeyed towards Bindra- 
l)un(l. 'I’his is the great leader and lawgiver of the Jews, 
Moses. 

Fifth Hootl'h, the sage or wise man. The one recorded in 
the lunar dMiasty, or princes of the moon, and Boodh the 
.sun. He is recorded as the first prince of that race, as a ruler 
in that country where the first created resided. • He is said 
to havi* married Iht, a daughter of the first Menu, from whom 
the lunar dynasties jwoceeded, and is undoubtedly Enoch, the 
son of Cain. Such is the reasonihg of the luminous author of 
“A Key to the Chronology of the Hindoos *and from hence 
we may surmise in how remarkable a manner the legends of 
the Hindoos concur with the Holy Scriptures; and who is 
there that, on reflecting on this exposition, does not bcliold 
the most striking and positive proofs of the truth and excel¬ 
lence of Christianity ? 


* Set- tlic Key lo the Chronology of the Hindoos, vol. ii. 8vo. edition, Cm~ 
bridge, 1820. 
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For Enoch, the son of Jiirctl, who was translated to Iumm u, 
is evidently a type of oiu: Blessed Kedeemer ; ;iiid Boo.d h, being 
identified with Enoch, how • forcibly must aii appeal to llu* 
Hindoos prove with; legard to their conveisioii, if they were 
properly made acq[«ainted with this singular eoineidenee of 
characters; and the will of Providence be thus ultimately ma¬ 
nifested in the enlightenment of the benigdited jKigan world ! 
Bood'h is termed by Ins followers Sacyah*, X.ica, or Xaca 

* III tlic Saiisorit lanf'uap'o Saka means an era, and is ajiplied Id tlie fDinuler 
of aii era; and in the Clironolojry of the Hindoo princes of India, Saka is a name 
or title, whicii has so often hecn assumed, tliat it is diffleult to say to whom it is 
most apjiropriately due. According to Sir William Jones, Saka is a name of 
Budlia. In the clironology of the kings of M.agadha, by Major Wilford, the 
Hind(K)s are slated to have divided the Kali yuga into six une(|ual ])orlions, or .sub¬ 
ordinate jici’iods, called because they derived tlu'ir origin from six Sakas, or 

mighty iinJ glorums mminrrhfi, of whom three have already made their appeaninee. 
and three are still expected. The third Saka was Salivahana [Salivuhana implies 
cross-born in Sanscrit], who is believed to have lived at the same time with our 
Saviour, and is representcxl to have corresponded with him in somi’ of tin- principal 
features of his life. The era which hears liis name commeneed from his death, 
(namely, seventy-eight years after the Christian era), and is doubtless that adopted 
by Uic .lavans, which corrcsjxrnds with it within about three years; and the slight 
difference between them-may be accounted for by the introduction of the Ma- 
homedan mode of reckoning during the last three, centuries. 
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Munir, coiiiDioiily Shak Munie*: and they affirm that four 
tiiousaiid years ago, he was only an earthly sovefeign in India, 
l)iit, on aceount ol‘ his virtues and holy life, God took him up 
f<> liravrii ulkr. lie is moreover called iyorm^flWfl, an appel¬ 
lation of X'islinu, or the spirit of God moving on the waters. 

'I’lie following table of the principal Hindoo deities will be 
found to (‘orrcs])ond jnvtty generally with those of Greece, 
lionie, and Egypt; and may serve in some measure to identify 
a general system of ])agan mythology, and to draw^ the re- 
sp(x tive superstitions into one focus. Many of the ceremonies 
in ciieh sysUnn undoubtedly bear a striking analogy and re¬ 
semblance to each other, and they have in continuation per¬ 
vaded the greatest ])art of the eastern world; and the wor¬ 
ship of Isis and Osiris, more especially, is nearly related iij its 
most essential j)oints to the depraved worship of Siva and his 
lascivious consort, Bhavani, or Parvali of the Hindoos. 


' At'conlitij!; to tin- Jupancsi- historians [Kaiiipfer’s Japan) Saka lived a thousand 
year> before our Saviour; and the worship of tliat coiinti v is still denominated by 
them tlie religion of Sak, or Saka. -- Raffles's History of Java, vol. ii. 4to. jrage 68, 
Loiulon, 1817. 
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TAI^E OF DlirriES. 


INDIAN. 

GIIEF.K AM) HOMAN. 

i:(.YI’TIAN 

or Siii'vali 

,\ j)( lllo 

llia'U; 

' iiviTa 

Philu- 


( ariikea 

.Mai-- 

I’aiarnin ' 

lilinvani and P.irvuii 

•Iiiiu.. Miiicrv.i 

Ja- 

Doorijali 

Daniaier 

l-o 

L;t(.''hnii 

\ 1‘IHI 

I-,n 

I'lMi iiii {IJiuiijoati) 

VciiLis riania 

Isi- 

N.-ircda 

Mtrcury 

'I’llolll 

< all 

l’rost'r|iiiK', llccati'. Diana 

Isis 

\ ii'V a Karina 

' alcan 

Tilotli, or Ilarniis 'i 



nlri'istllS 

Eai’.duiii /l 


En 

(N’isliiia 

Fan and Apollo 

O'iris 

<i!iticsa 

•Janus 


]\liaiu 

Minos 

Mr-Ill 

'i\ a 

•lupittT 

Osin- and Tviilior 

\ aiiia 

I’Into 

Srrapis 

N uiida 

Mitmtaui 

Apis 

Vishnu 

J iipitci 

Iloriis, ood of li;;|i! 


of ilic imivt i -i 
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INDIAN. GUEEK AM) ROMAN. EGYPTIAN 


< iinijf-i 

llriilini^i 

lioDflh 

IiHini I. 
Iiidra 11. 


Siv\ 

The Nile 

Jii]>iter 

O.siri.s 

Neptune 

Osiris 

Ceres (I.tieslinii) 

Isis ' 

dupiler Tonans 

Osiris 

Jupiter Pluvius 

Osiris ■ 


With luiincrmis otlievs, which do not at pivsciil oauv to my recollection. It ntav 
here he remarked, that the great event of tlu' deluge, which forms so pionmiem 
a feaUire in our holy writ, and is, ill I'act, the* groundwork of our (duili.in f nth 
is shadowed out in pagan mythology ; first, liy the ileath of Adt’iil.s of the Gret f.- 
sieond, that of Osirin of the Egyplifuis; and, third, the egress from tlie ark of th. 
greatlloon'ii lof the Hindoos.— Authok. 


'I he Roodh of Ceylon, though diflering in some minor 
points from the Bood'h of India, is essentially the same. 
His form, dress, and attribute.s, generally corresimnd. The 
term llood'h, or Boodhoo, is by the Singalese derived from 
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the Pali, and implies r./sf/ow.- whilst Jeyno, or .lina, in San- 

* 

sevit *. means, vjcmpt'um from sin, or, as given by,some, ricto- 
mrr sin: a very striking analogy, and suliieienlly in 
dieative of a common origin of tlu> Dvo religions. The mm)l)i r 
'.‘j' Poodhs, or deified saints in (a’ylon, ainonnt to live. 0( 
iiie.st the Singalese believe four to have aj)j)eareil alriauly, and 
ihe fifth, who is to come, is U'rnu'd Xi/in Bootth. The fourth 
or last llood’h (hal appeared rvas (ioutama, or Guadma. liic 
;somono Cuddirn of many nations, who, in tin' ojiinions oi'all 
^U■i(l)y religions iJoodhists, is the sole oliject of vem'ralion. 

It 

mrI aiiiongst the common people, the })rincij)al object,of their 
(idem worshij). Goutaraa Pood'h, accm-ding to their religions 


■ 'J'licT nii, (jr o rn;u iil;ir ol'fVyloii, !iii> ii liii^ln'Jiiiiii lo ilic .-itTci,- 

vioii of the litwai v world. It Juis ioiif'' been a cojiti'slod jioiul, wjn'llior the I’.ali m 
•S.iiiscrit be the most ancient lancii.'jgi of Imlia. Certain it is tliat. the IVili wa; 
the popular dialect of die eramtry of Bood’h, or Soiilli llehur. before 

the Boudhisls were cx))elled from India; .m event prior to the ( liristiaii er.i. 

It is copious, and its literature ctmlains the essence of the BiKxlliaie sei iptiin 
and all tlie learning of Ceylon, as well as of tliose countries heyond tlie Ganges; 
and the Fall for many ceijluries ha.5 been vdial .Sanscrit now is in India, and Latin 
1 II Europe.—Friend of India. 
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tiac-ls, is su])i)OSCtl to have been born many times, and to liavi 
exjK'i it iiced ,sev(>ral states of existence. In short, his history 
IS the (ssence of tlie metempsychosis, and the doctrine ol 
I’ytliajfonis. In llie fanciful mythology of the Singalcse, the 
1)00(11) of Ceylon Avas conceived in the womb of the tpieen 
Sododa)!, the sovereign of that kingdom. His birth Avas 
)nii‘aeulous 'I'he (pieen, toAA'ards the end of a long journey, 
li’ll a Avish to pluck a bunch of floAV(>rs in one of the royal 
gai-dens ; the branch on vvhicli it grcAv lamt down of itself to 
!)(' gathered; and at one and the same instant she obtained 
(he floAver and was delivered of a son. At its birth the avod 
(hTful ehild Avalked straight forAv.ird several steps, and A\as 
surrounded at the same moment Avith the celestial beings. In 
the end, after a vai'iety of Avonderfid adventures, tl^is royal 
prince, divesting himself of his ornamcjits and emblems ol' 
sovci'eignty, btcame Boocllm, or an anchoret; and after the 
performance ui‘ tajuisjia, or internal mental devotion, received 
7ii()ksli(i, oj' su])remc I’elicity, and Avas absolved with God. 


* Davy’s Account of Ceylon. 
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This legend will be found to bear considerable rcs('inblance 

to the one already described; and in it wc- may trace flu 

♦ 

resemblance to all the difterent legends that treat of Ilood'li. 
or Jeyne, in the .varied commentaries on either supersti¬ 
tion *. 

One of the chief seats of lloodhaic worship in the l ',avt i> 
(he celebrated mountain in (he island of Ceylon, named AdamV 
Peak, though misnamed so ; (or tlu; imjnession of (he fun to 
be seen at the summit is evidently ihiit of IJoodh. ;md has l)e( i. 
acknowledged as such by his followers for a jteriod of (hiri v 
centuries. This famous peak*, termed by the natives SumancHfi. 
1‘rom Soraono-Cuddum, one of the ap])ellations of Hoodh, is 
situated sixty-six n'iles to tie north-east oj’ Cohunbo. I iu 
ajtproacl? to it, according to the account gi^ c!l l)y tJie ingt'jiioii^ 
and spirited'Dr. Davy, is through a variety of rich and splcmlid 
scenery, over a well cultivated country, containing many po- 
jndous villages. The party reached Uatunpon*, a milifaiy 
post about forty-three miles from Columbo, in two day s, ami 


* Davy’s Travels in Ceylon, London, 1821. 
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))i'()cc(iding {Vorn thence to the Peak, after crossing several toi- 
r(.“iits, and one liver, the Selagongo, vvliich is a branch of the 
(\-ili (ioiiga, they ascended and descended alternately nntil 
tli( v reached the foot of the l^cak. The latter part of the 
isecnt was difticidtand perilous in the extreme. “The-last 
'.tagt: of the way,” says Dr. Davy, “ is the most difficult of all. 
and the only part attended with danger. Near the summit 
tii( ascent is so precipitous, that were it not for iron chains 
to the rocks, small would be the number of those who 
would com])lcte their pilgrimage. Even with the help of these 
chains, accidents occasionally occur, and lives are lost.” Tin 
summit of the jieak is of a conical form, rising rapidly and 
majestically to a point. 'I’he area of the summit is, according 
to the computation of Lieutenant JMalcolm, the intr^^pid ad- 
M'liturer .who first ascended the peak, seventy-four feet in 
length, and t wenty-four in breadth. On the apex of the rock 
is the object of worship, the Sree Padirw, or sacred foot of 
lloodli imjninted, according to tradition, by that patriarch, 


Like the I’aduka near Bliaupjulpore. 
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oa his visit to the island. “ It is,” says Dr. Davy, a su|K'v- 
ficial hollow, five feet three inches and three, «|uarters in 
length, and from two feet seven to two feet five iiu'hes in 
breadth, ornamented with a margin of brass, and studded with 
a few gems of little value. The roof of a small temple wliieb 
built over it is lined with coloured cloths, and the margin is 
decorated with flowers and streamers, wliicli give it a ga\ 
appearaiKie 

As a conclusive remark on the religion of lloodli, 1 sliali 
observe, that there are races of men in Asia who go by tin- 
common name of Tartars, but who arc (piite distinct iVom oik 
auoth(;r. The Iluns, or proper Tartars, with their tribes 
of Teluts, lurghisian,:, &c. form the fir.st family; the Mand- 
shurs, or, 'I'unguses, form the second; and the Moguls, with 
their tribes of Calmucs, Buriats, &c. form the third. 

These families or nations of Tartars have spread them¬ 
selves in various quarters ; and are intermingled, particularlv 

♦ According to<1116 measurement of a very able observer, r,ieuk.iiaiit (’olouel 
Williamson, the height of this celebrated jxiak is calculated not to exceed -even 
thousand feet from the level of the sea. 
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in the northern part of Asia, with other aboriginal families, as 

% 

the Tnliurh, the ) uka^ivK, the Sanwkds, and the Kamcliadalen. 
MdiiixuU, and 7l/o/n/,sA/o.s. 'I’hey not only prevail in Asiatic 
h’ns.sia, hut oecnpy, as an independent people, the whole 
country bordering on it to the south. 

rhey acknowledge, indeed, the supremacy of China, and 
cojisider tlnnuselves as under its protection ; having, in fact. 
I family connexion rvith that eni])ire; as it was one of the 
southern tribes of the IMandshurs, ruled by a khan, that con- 
coinpiered China in the seventeenth century, and whose 
(U'seendants still govern there. 

J'hesc three families of Tartars have distinct languaL'es. 
In the other aboriginal families of Asiatic Russia there are 
four other distinct languages; and, in addition to these seven 
tongues, there arc many dialects and intermixtures. The creed 
of the Greek church, which is the established religion of the 
Hussian empire, has made but little progress in Asiatic Russia. 
Many of the Tartar tribes in the south-west are Mahomedans. 
< )thers of them, with the great body of the other I'artarsthrough- 
«mt Asia, whether Huns, Monguls, or Mandshurs, are pagans. 
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Their system has been denominated Boodhism, or tlu' re- 
ligion of Boodli, in fcoiftradistinction to Brahmanism. A more 
finislied and elaborate system is usiudly jmsterior to tliat 
which is less so : but Boodhism is in many respects crude 
and simple, and unformed; .whilst Brahmanism is the very 
reverse. The presumption, therefore, is that the latter is 
only a more finished exhibition of the former; and conse¬ 
quently that Boodhism is more ancient than Brahmanism. 
By the destruction of idolatry throughout Europe and the 
west of Asia, Boodhism reigns at jiresent over a larger portion 
of the globe than Brahminlsm. Brahminism is confined to 
India, wliilc Boodhism not only shares that country with it, 
but prevails from the very north of Tartary to the island of 
Ceylon, jind from the Indus to Siam, China, and Japan. Its 
principal scat is Thibet, Bootan, and Cashgar, where a branch 
of the warlike Cuthim migrated from the plains of Shinar to 
the lofty regions of the Indian Caucasus, ij'hey brought with 
them that Boodhaic superstition which was so immediately 
founded on t^e history of paradise and the deluge; and to 
that peculiar i^rm of old mythology their house seems to have 
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|)ertinaciou,sly adhered in all its other settlements, until it 
ndiiKjuished it eitlier for the light of Christianity or for the 
imposture of Mahomed. Boodhism shows itself in various 
torms, and under different names. It is known very widely in 
Asia, under the appellation of Shamanism; the visible head 
ol* wliieh religion, tin* Dalai I Mina, resides in a magnificent 
palace, called Ihitala, or the Holy Mountain, near Lassa, the 
capital of the extensive region of Thibet. He is belie.ved to 
he animated by a divine spirit, and is regarded as the vice¬ 
gerent of the Deity on earth, and by some as the Deity incar¬ 
nate. Death in the Grand Lama is nothing more, if is pre¬ 
tended, than the transmigration of the spirit into another 
body; and the Lamas, or priests, like those of Egypt respect¬ 
ing their bull-god Apis *, profess to be able, by certain sacred 
token.s, to detect the transmigrated Grand Lama in the body 
of a child; who, however, invariably belongs to their own 
order. 

I’he authority of the Grand Lama is recognif>ed not only 


* Herodotus, Clio. 
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in China andJapan, but over almost the wliole ol‘ the immense 
regions of Tartary and*'J'hibet. Lassa, the eapital, is in eon- 
sequence crowded with royal and noble personages from all 
|)arts of Asia, who come to pay their homage, and to offer 
splendid presents to this earthly divinity *. It would apjK'ar. 
then, that the Iine*of connexion with regard to })agan mythology 
and idolatry will run thus: (lialdea, Egypt, (Jreeee, Konu', 
Germany, Gaul, and Hritain. From Egypt into India, 'l ibel, 
Rootan, 'J’artary; to Ava, Siam, (^eylon, and the isles of the 
F^astern Archipelago; to Japan and China, and from thence to 
Siberia, Russia, Scandinavia; and the northern extremities of 
Europe. 

The following curious answer to the celebrated traveller 
Bernier., from some learned Pundits at Benares, when charged 
by him with idolatry in their worship, will show that, under 


♦ For tliu above remarks I am indebted to the valuable publication deno¬ 
minated “ The^'riemd of Indiaa work printed quarterly in Calcutta; whoscr 
able conductors, Crs. Marshman, Carey, and Ward have already rendered such 
eminent services Ito tire caure of true religion and science, during their long 
residence in India-V-AuTl 
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all the circumstances of the case, they may be considered 
rather as Unitarians than followers of pdfly theism. “We have, 
indeed,” said they, “ in our temples store of diverse statues, as 
those of Brahma, Mahadeo, Ganneish, and Bhowanni, who are 
some of the chief and most perfect Dewtahs; and we have 
also many others, of less perfection, to whom we pay great 
honour; prostrating ourselves to the ground before them; 
presenting them flowers, rice, fruits, scented oils, saffron, and 
such other things, with much ceremony: but we do not be¬ 
lieve these statues to be Brahma, or Vishnu, &c. themselves, 
but only their images and represefitatives; and we do not give 
them that honour but upon account of what they represent. 
They arc in our temples, because it is necessary, for praying 
well, to have something before our eyes that may, fix the 
mind. For the rest, we acknowledge one only supreme lord 
and master, the great Creator of the universe 


* Bernier’s Travels, folio edition. 
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CHAFl'ER V. 

JEYNE. 


Ok the modern Jeynes, or Jains, 1 have yet to sjx'ak. 
I’he Jeynes, properly speakiii", arc divided into two classes, 
denominated Situmber and Di^uuibw. The former adorn their 
statues with garments, and with chaplets of flowers, while tlu; 
latter exhibit the figures unOrnamented, and in a simple state 
of nudity, like Adam before the fall; the chief principle of 
both is the preservation of life, even to the minutest insect, 
and they^ eat no animal food of any kind. The Digumber is 
now the prevailing sect throughout Hindoostan, so that one 
seldom meets with any of the other class, of which Jngui 
Sect, an eminent banker of Moorshedabad, seems to have been 
the principal'^; but he has, of late years, decUned, in the esti¬ 
mation of his{^ own caste, from his having gone over to the 
principles and \practice of the modern Brahmins. 'Ihe Situm- 
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hev appears lo have prevailed principally at Bood'h Gayah, in 
lienj^al; aiid accordingly all the statueS there are highly orna¬ 
mented, while those from Orissa and the southern provinces 
o(‘ tlic Dekhan are all naked, and standing with their hands 
hanging down the sides *, and are, of course, Digumber. The 
sect of Eood h, rvhich 1 have already shown to lie identified 
with Jcyne, ecpially refrain from the destruction of animal 
lite, but receive and eat animal food when presented to them 
by others, saying, that that which has no sensation may be 
freely eaten; a singular difference and seemingly contradic¬ 
tory, or at least a strgngc falling off from the original purity 
of their ancient worship. 

In like manner we find the Egyptians, whose worship the 
learned Faber identifies with that of the elder Bood'h, were 
careful of the lives of animals; though we learn from He¬ 
rodotus, that the priests had a daily portion of beef, geese, 
and swine’s flesh, and wine: from which we must infer that the 
animals M’cre rendered sacred and lawful to be e^^en, by being 


* As rcprc'sonted in a drawing of General Stuart’s q|!illection. 
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first sacrificed on the altars of the gods. 11 is thus also )vith tlu- 
modern Hindoos of thh Sncti, or Siva sect, who otlor kids ami 
buffaloes in sacrifice to Cali, at the (ihaut of that gmldess near 
Calcutta, and in many other places throughout India: and, 
on such occasions, it seems indispensahh' that they sliould at 
least taste the meat, being thus considered as partaking of the 
repast with the gods. 

This, however, is entirely modern ; for it is evident from 
the Caliva Poorini, translated by the learnetl Blacquire, that 
human victims were formerly immolated at the altars of that 
blood-stained goddess 

The Jeynes do not admit that the world exists by the 
power of a Supreme Being; since they argue that the world 
is eternal and consists of matter; that its changes are na¬ 
tural; that it is not wholly liable to destruction, since all 
things are born by the jiower of nature; they only, therefore, 
believe in what is perceptible to their own organs of sense, 
and for this\singular reason, they do not iicknowledge a (iod 


* Asiatic Bescarcbes.. 
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in the hea\ cns above, “ because no one ever saw him,” and 
they deem it impossible for any one ‘to see him ; but they 
believe in a Tivtunkar, or supreme director of affairs, in the 
person of tlieir first j)rophet, or Gooroo (spiritual teacher), 
who attained the state of Nirvana (beatitude) by his ex¬ 
traordinary perfections, to the satisfaction of mankind for all 
a<^es. From time immemorial, they affirm, that they possessed 
the images of several successive Gooroos of their first prophet, 
and whose number amounts to. twenty-four incarnations, 
'fhese images are naked, and are worshipped in their temples 
as gods, rather than representatives of God. In speaking of 
God as their Tirtunkar *, they say he has a likeness and no 
likeness; they compare him to an image of transparent 
crystal. He is supjtosed to jtossess eight good qualif ies, and 
is exempt from the like number of evil ones. He is all-wise, 
all-seeing, the father or origin of all, enjoying eternal bliss, 

» Tlic adoration wliicli tlie Jtynes offer up to their Tirtunkar, or deified 
saint,♦naturally refer to the Supreme Being alone, for those holy personages (says 
the Abbe Dubois) receiving Ittoksha, or supreme bliss after dealth, become united 
to the Deity.—See Abbe Dubois. 
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witho.ut naino. without heiiifi. and )\ithout end infinilo, indo- 
scribable. The eight evil qualities are ignorance, mental blind¬ 
ness, pain incident to nature, the distinction of name, of tribe, 
delusion (Maya,) ’mortality, illusion, immortality, dept'nd- 
enee. lie who possesses the good qualiti(‘s, ajid has over¬ 
come the evil ones, or is superior to them, becomes god of 
the .Teynes, or Jvyuc hlivin, having become incarnate in 
the form of their (Jooroos, or Tirtunkars. 'fhis man- 
god, therefore, becomes the object of the worshij) of tlu; 
Jeynes, and is considered as the sole means of his followers, 
through him, obtaining happiness * : such is the wild fantastic* 
system of Joync worship. The V^edas of the eighteenth Pu- 
ranas of the modern Brahminical system are rejected as here¬ 
tical by the .Teynes; they admit, however, that these books 
w:ere composed by a holy person, named Vayasa, or Beias, 
whom the other Brahmins acknowledge as an incarnation of 
the divinity. 

The learned Mr. Erskine of Bombay has remarked that 

* Jeyne, or Jin, implies in Sanscrit, “ Victorious pver Sin.” Ur. F. Buchanan. 
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the .l(‘yiie.s bear a veay ^Tcat rcseniblance to the Boodhists in 
their relij^ious doctrines: they believd that there is a (iod, 
and aflirin that lie can be known only by such as become absorbed 
in his essence ; that, therefore, a perSbn kftowihg God ceases 
to possess identity; that hence it is absurd fqr a human being 
to pretend to know him; the moment you discover him, your 
identity ceasi's. 'I'lii'y deny that (iod was ever incarnated; 
and, iilv<! the Boodhists, believe that men, by their virtuous 
conduct, become omniscient, and may thus be considered as 
infallible. They hold that, since the beginning of time, only 
twenty-four such superior beings have appeared for the refor¬ 
mation of mankind; these they style the Tirtunkar. 'I’heir 
priests, the Jatis, not only never put any thing to death, but 
never eat any thing which has bad life. The Jeynes resemble 
the Hindoos in having castes, which the Boodhists have not. 
in the Mysore and the south of India, the Jeynes admit also 
certain of the Hindoo deities into Uie courts of their temples, 
which is never done, as far as I can learn, either in Bombay, 
the Mahratta country, Guzerat, or Marwar, in all of which 
places there are numbers of Jeynes. 
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In all the Jeyne temples, therefore, sueh images as ari‘ ])e(‘u- 
liarto the Jeyne worship are huinaii, and distinguished only In 
symbols. The whole twenty-fmir ln)ly saints are usually re¬ 
presented in one piece; and no worship is paid to their relies, nor 
are they placed under pyramids. There are, however, many 
sects of Jeynes, some professing to adhere strictly to the doc¬ 
trines of one saint of the Tirtiinkar, others to those of 
another *. 

The sacred book, or scripture of the Jeynes, is called 
Yogue (path or guide): it is written in the Sanscrit language, 
and is explained by twenty-’four Purans, or commentaries, and 
is generally denominated the Jeyne Shmter; its author is af¬ 
firmed to be Vayshava Sayana, a Keshi, or holy person, who, 
by long* and continued prayer and adoration, had acquired a 
knowledge of divine things. The gods of the Arhitm, or 
.leynes, are the spirits of men rendered perfect, and are termed 
Fnrrim Haaws, who, owing to their great virtues, have be¬ 
come ekempt from phange and misfortune, and are all equal 

* Researches of the Bombay Lit^ary Society, 
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in rank and power; they are addressed by various titles, but 
all tending to one and the same end,‘such as Jeyne hliura, 
the Lord Jeyne, arhita (wortliy), and sidha (holy) : and these 
names, ti|,les, and attributes are multiplied ad infinitum. 

The Sidha, or Ihirrim Ilauns, reside in heaven enjoying 
Moesha, or Supreme bliss, or immortality *; and it is the uni- 
vrnsal ojnnion of the .Teynes, that through the worship and 
adoration paid to these Sidhas future happiness can alone be 
obtained. 

I'he lirst person among the Jcynes, who, by his virtue, 

* T1k‘ btatc i)f bliss by absorption in the Supreme tteing, obtained by tin 
aspiring votaries of Jeyne and Itoodli, in becoming Nirvnneh, or beatified, is thus 
beautifully described by our illustrious countryman, the immortal Jonks, in his 
I lynm to Naraycua, or Spirit of God moving on the waters. 

lleiicc vanish from my siglrt! 

Delusive pictures, unsubstantial shows! 

My soul, absorb’d, one only Being knows, 

Of all perceptions one abundant source, 

Whence every object, every moment flows; 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn tlieir course: 

But suns, and fading worlds, I view no more; 

God only I [KTceive, God only I adore.” 
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arrived at this olevatixl station was AtHparam Iflnat/, tin- (list 
great Sidha; and by worship])ing him the- Kuour of all the 
interior Sidhas may be obtained. In this liirrago of deities 
we may, without much difficulty, trace the origin of the 
Jupiter of the Greek and Roman mylliolog_\, attended by in'- 
cortege of inferior deities. 1 nferior in rank to the Sidhas are t he 
l)rufalls, or deified mortals, uhose good uork.s, during their 
residence on earth, have ju’oeured tliem an inti'iior heaven, 
ternu'd StLcmn, or Paradise, where they an; said to enjoy 
great power and happiness. 'I'his heaven is sitviated in the 
regions of the air, higher than even Mount Meru, which is tlie 
nortli pole of the Hindoos; and to the inhabitants of this 
elevated region men are commanded to perform worshij), as 
they pofcess the jwwer of adding an increase of haj)pin(*ss, 
to their temporal felicity. 

Vishnu, from whom the Jeync deities emanate, was at one 
time a llajah, or sovereign prince, who, having performed good 
works on earth, was again regenerated in the person of Rama, 
or Rama-Parasa. During the early part of his life he was a great 
hero, victorious over his enemies. I3ut .he afterwards retired 
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from tlic nllurcni.cnts and pleasures of tJic world, and became 
a Sioiiiid.si, or r<'elus(', and lived so pure a life that he ■ulti- 
niat<-'ly altained Sidlia, under the name of Jtna^ or complete 
absolution from sin. In the opinion of the Jeynes,‘lfff/R- 
xliiD'd, or Siva, and llrahma, are acknowledged as Dewtahs, but 
are infc'rior in virtue and power to Fndra, the god of the 
firmament, who is the eliief of all the select beings wlio inhabit 
Sw(>rga or Paradise. 

In the heaven of Indra arc sixteen stages or'mansions, 

containing as many different degrees of Dewtahs, who live in 

, 1 

a degree of bliss respectively, agreeably to their merits. An 
inferior class reside on Mount Meru; but the power and hap¬ 
piness possessed by these are inferior to those of the inha¬ 
bitants of Swerga, according to the opinions of the! Jeynes. 

* V 

lleloW Mount Meru and the earth is Bhtwana, or hell, the 
abode of wicked spirits. 'Ihese are called Bueshas, and Asoors, 
evil genii; and although endowed with great pb^er, they are, 
from their innate wickedness of disposition, for miserable. 
Bhavana, or the hell of the Jeynes, is divided ihta ten different 
places of punishment, which are severe iii proportion to the 
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crimes conimitled whilst on earth by their respective iiiha 
bitaiits. Their doctriiies of heaven and lartli are uliinisieal. 
'i'hey suppose them never to have been created, but are 
eternal; but that of the particular porlion of the etirth (‘ailed 
l>harata, or Arya, one-sixth ]>:nt is liable both to destrtielion 
and rejiroduction. The ibrnier is ac'coniplishc'd bv a poiso)ioii.s 
wind that destroys evmy thiiut; livinjv; after which a shower ol 
lire eonsunies the whole oiThis portion of lb(' iinivei’se, ubeii 
it is tigain renovtited and revivil'ied by a grateful shower oi 
ghee, or elardied butler . i'ollowed by a second of ptne milk, 
and tinally by one of the juice of the sugar-cane. Alen and 
jinimals then ix'pairing fro))\ the other live portions ol' tin* 
earth which are iiujiciishablc, inhabit the new Bharata; .and 
things go on in their usual rotation. 'J’hc books of the Arhila 
Long, or .leynes, make mention ol’ Dwypas, or islands, sur¬ 
rounding Mount Merit, of which the one tliat he inhabits is 
termed Jambu Dwypa. From hence, according to Jeyne tra¬ 
dition, you proceed as far as Aianushutra, a mountain situated 


* Uiiclianan, passim. 
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in Puslu-iuii Dnyp:!, hct^Micii which iincl Jambu Dwvpa are two 
scan and an island (cnncd Diityali Chandra. Jainbu Dwyj)a is 
divided into six portions, the inhabitants of five of wliicli are 
termed Mchrhus, or IJaubariases; and Arlirjas, or Bharat is, the 
])ortion of th(' .T('ynes, is divided into fifty-six Desas,or countries, 
two ol' winch are esp'.'cially assigned to Arabia and China. 
I'Acry animal, /i'om Indra down to tlie meanest insect, or tlu' 
most wicked Kaeshah, or (!vil spirit, according to tlic Jcyne 
belii'f, existed from all eternity, i. c. according to the nature of 
its actions, during its different existimccs upon earth, will con¬ 
tinue * to undergo changes from a higlicr to a lower rank, or 
vice versa, until at lengtli it becomes perfect, and is absorbed 
in the divinjty; but the Sidha, or periect spirit, belbrc he 
attains that envied state, must be born once, out of the highest 
castes; though, in order to become a Brahmin, it is not ne¬ 
cessary that he should be born again of a cow—an indispensable 
qualification amongst the modern Hindoos, or followers of 
I i/asa. The x\rhita, or Jeynes, however, admit, that to kill 


Buchanan, passim. 
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a cow is equally criminal and sinl’nl as the Jiuirder ol' a man, 
a woniiin, or child : but (Ik* death ol aiiv other ainiuai is not an 
offence of so heinous a nature, 'fhe .li ynes never oIKt saeri 
Ikes of animals, but worshij) (heir Dewtahs by praym-. and h\ 
the offering offruits, flowers, and in<-ensc. as we havi' alread\ 
seen, in a manner similar to the worship ])eri'oritied at the 
tem})le of Parus Xauth Ishwara. At Piiran Pultun, the 
ancient capital of (hizerat, J’arus Naulh (iowricha is worship¬ 
ped by his followers, the Sirujciilc or .leynes. 'This woi 

ship, according to tradition, has subsisted for mon' than time 
thousand years, and is in universal respect throughout those 
parts of the peninsula of India where the .leyne faith obtains, 
though the modern Prahmins still maintain their ascendancy 
in spiPtual matters. The image of Pafus Nauth, which is 
the object of w'orship, is of white marble, about a cul)it in 
height, in a sitting posture, and cross-legged, like all the other 
figures of that deified saint, and Ims a prcciou.s stone fixed be¬ 
tween the eyebrows. The ceremonies observed in this wor¬ 
ship, according to the .leyne commentary, termed Sirauiik 
Pnosfiid', consist of simple adoration, with offerings of money, 
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jewels, and elotlies, whieli become the property of the mi¬ 
nistering, priests of the idol, who tire ffeu'enilly Rjijimots. \'o- 
« 

taries of tlie .leyne religion crowd totliis spot from all parts of 
I iidia. At the jiresi'iit day the place where worship is ])crformed 
is in llu‘ deserts ol’l’arkur, betwixt Sind and Guzerat^\ 


* 'Till town of WadwiUi, lifloiioiii"- lo tin- IViJiwa, on llic Ixmmlarios of (hi 
provilu'f of Ciitcli, Ini'; aiiioriosi its iiilialiitants numerous .Ioyiics. They have a 
lem)ile here with a huiKireil (lj;ures, rejireseuteil in white iiiarlile; these iuut»es oi' 
holy nil'll are exaelly of the same form, and all seated in the same jiosture, hut 
they are of dilfereiil sizes. The dark reeess (says the intelligent author of Fifteen 
Years in India) in which tliis grand |iantheou is disjilayvd, being |irofusoly 
illuminated, the images having bright sparkling eyes, |iroduee such an elleet on 
tile observer at the distance where he is kejit, that really the scene is awfulK 
grand.—|lSee Fifteen Years in India, liy an Officer in Ilis IMaje.sty’s Service 
jiage London, Longman and Co. I 

'I’lius far the author of Fifteen Years in India, to which it may he atl/X'd, that 
the Joy ne sect, are known to abound in Guzeral, in Kattywar, and in Cutch, as 
well as along the hanks of the Sind, or Indus; and are undoubtedly the de¬ 
scendants of those Cuthites, wlio, so many ages back, migrated to the bank.s of the 
Indus, as dctailal by the learned Bryant [See Bryant’s Analysis], and already 
noticed by tlic author of this work. 

The accomplished orientalist and gallant .soldier, my friend Sir John Malcolm, 
has given a particular instance of overweening insolence of the modem Brahmins 
over the ixiaceable and iiioiTensive Jeynes, in the eitv of Oujeiu, the capital of 
Dowhit How Sindia, in the MaJwah province : 
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By the orthodox Brahniins, who lollou Iho ilot lrinos of 
Vyasa, the Jeyi)cs iiro rmjuciitly conluuiiilt'd witli the San- 


Six yeai’s ago (says Sir John), the Iniill a liainl^oim iiin|)!i al Uujian 

j\ ji’tli.'C or jrtiosl of high charactor arrived from (Ittzi ral lo coiiMa ral.' it. and to 
{ilaro within iho sliriiif thu imago of tlicir favoorito deity, I’.inis N.iiitli . Iml, on 
the moriiing of the day fixed for tliis |)tir|)o.se, iil'ter tlie ecreiiiony laid eoinnn iieeil 
iiid the .leynes had filled the temiile, exyieetiiig the arrival of their iiiol. a llrah- 
min!ip])earid, eonveying tin oval .stone, from the river Seeprali, which he' jeroedaiine'd 
as the enihicm of ]\laha Deo; he was joint'll liy a coneaiurse of otiu r Ilrahm’ie 
and Gosseins, who, arniing iheniselves with hhnlgeons and stones, sikiii drove tin 
onarmed Sahokars and Bimneahs from the'temple. The niile symhol of IMah.i 
Deo was pltutetl in the niche pr^pared for the .le'yne god, timid the shouts ol 
IJralmiins and eithe-r Iliiuhsis, and was proelainud as the overthrower of .leyiu’s, 
the all-peiwerfiil Mtiha Deo. The Htihokars and Ihiniwahs apiie-aleel to die govew- 
nor 'it the city ; Imt the; other tribes were tew powerful, and (liiieil his inlerfcre'iue' 
in a poiV of ihisnature. The authority of Denvlut Hoiv Scindia, to wliom refereiies 
was in.ieh;, was treated with no greater respect, and the fear of seeing Oii|ein de 
serted, with the prospects of elislvess athis city and {iwulieir (for in both the tfeyne' 
stopped all business, and shut their shops), led tluit prinete to use ewery means 
to obtain redress for the violent outrage anil insult they liad sufferc'd ; hut Ins 
threats and applications were alike derided, and fearing to proceed to extre¬ 
mities in a case of religion, he was obliged to remain satisfied with making what 
amends be could, by remunerating, in part, the exfiensc which the Jeynes had in- 
ciirred, and the latter; alike pow'crless from their comparative smallness of nitmhers 
and peaceable habits, were obliged to content tltomselves with this inijicrfect re- 
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,u<ita. or vvoi^liij)j)ers ol' iloocl'Ii, Their doctrine has, in many 
poinCs, a ”;rt'al icsciui-iance to that whidi is taught in Ava^ 
liy t!u- followers <>!' ’lood'li. The Jeyne Brahmins abstain 
lioia by aflairs, and dress like those who follow-the doc- 
(iims oi' \'yasa, 'I’heir CJooroos, or chief priests, have the 
j.owei- of lining their followers who cheat, or lie: eoiuinit 
iiMirder, or adulti iy. 'i Ik' lines are given to the gods ; that is 
to say. to the priest. 

TIk' .leyius extend throughout Itulia, Init at present they 
are not numerous, except in South (’anara. 'I'hcy have two 
sorts oi‘ temj)!e,s, one covered with '‘a roof, and called Ihistv. 
.111(1 the otiu r an open area, suriounded by a walk and 
called Biitta, which signilies a hill. Jn the temples called 
lliitta, the only image of a saint is that of a person famed 
(himuta luiij'ii, who, wliilc on earth, was a powerful king. 

It ajipears manifest that what is in our days termed the 
levne sect was Ibruierly the only religion known to the inha- 

p.'iniCion, uml to boir ilic ialditioiiiil laortilicalion of seeing tlie temple they hae! 
ereeleil become, cliiefly from tlie nmnnerin wbicb ithmlbcen won, the most popul.ar 
})l(ice of worship in all Ouji in.”-^ See Malcolm’s Account of Central Intiiu. 
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!)itants of India ; and, generally speaking, it continued un¬ 
altered till the periotf of the Moslem invasion ; at which tniu- 
tiie jirescnt heterogeneous nrahminical sysii in arose upon its 
nuns, and gradually continued to augment until the reign 
-////•////g:c< 7 A who. e(]ually hostile to both religions, com- 

mcneed a bloody persecution and massaerts amongst tliem 

* 

overthrew their temples, and in tin* end almost annihilated 
{'\vrv trace of the .J(‘ytte laith. that had lor ages preraiicd ni 
Hindoo.stan E 

i'he modern Hrahmins at present obtain n'ligious sway 
tliroughout India: and in eonsecjuence of reiti'rated persi 
(ulions ol the .Teynes within the last thousand years, a host 
ofnH\T!l deities have been ingrafted and incorporated upon the 


■' In a JfyiK’ Piiraiia nc (in<!. tliat mIicii Yisliiui nas inanifcstol in llic iimul'li 
rtiifor, at tliat period the relij^ion of ,leyne ol)iained throughout tin' greater part oi 
Hindoostan. 'I'liis occurred in llie 'J'irla Yn", or second age of mankind ; at uhu li 
period, likewise, tlircc principal personages appeared, I’ariis Nautli, Itlieem Nauth, 
and Itaglieir Nautli, who formed tlie twenty-fourtli outar, or iiiearimtioii of the 
Sii[)reoie Being in his three rejireseiilutives: and hence arose the worshiji of .leyia 
and Buod’li. 
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ancient stock; or rather, we may affirm, the ancient objects 
ol'su]»erstition are disguised by new apjw^ations. 

'J’he wliole of the foregoing documents being taken into 
due consideration, it is evident that, after a long and bloody 
strugghi betwei'ii the luodern Ibahrains and Iloodliists. the 
latter being completely overthrown, the Somalia Iloodliists 
then migrated to 'riiibet, to the country of the Mogul Tar¬ 
tars. to (diina and Jajian; where, as before seen, tliey fi.yed 
tlu'ir religion and laws. Hut :i very singular remark has been 
made by the learned Baron Humboldt*, in his elabortite Be 
searelu'S in Now Spain, on the great continent of America, 
wherein he mentions his intention of examining not only the 
Mexican traditions respecting the destruction of the woyhl by 
the deluge, but also to ju’ove that traces of the Trimurii, or 

t . 

Indian trinity, arc absolutely to be found in the religion of tlu 
Peruvians; a most remarkable <;ircumstam*e, and strongly 
lending to corroborate an idea which I have all along enter, 
tained, namely, that the whole system of Pagan idolatry 


‘ Humboldt’s lli'soarclies ki New Spain, translated by Miss Willjanis, 
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throughout the world carries with it a strong and striking 
affinity, collectively aild separately ; and that, with the single 

I 

exception of the ordinations of Moses, and the establishment 
of the Jewish religion, its rites and cerer'onies. by the divine 
dispensation, the system apj.eat ■ iji its ,cneral bearings to l>e 
one and the same thing; until the glorious sun of Christi¬ 
anity, bursting forth with a splendour v,holly irresistible, di.v 
pelled the. clouds of darkness and su])erstitioji which Ind so 
long overshadowed the Pagan world, and iinally brought to 
light the Gospel of onr blessed Saviour, and the establishmeni 
of the Christian religion. Since that period, and aftyr a re\'o- 
lution of eighteen centuries, we {)erccive the most happy 
result^s obtaining in various parts of the habitable globe, and 
have rrason for supposing its final triumph will, under the 
auspices and protection of the great Creator of the universe, 
and in his own good time, be rendered complete. 
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AUIIUNGZEBE. 

The Bood'h figure lately presented by me to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland was procured during a journey 
made to the district of Jungle Terry in 1819, for the purpose 
of clii^ating the site of ancient Palibothra. It was dug out of the 
earth, from the side of a large tank, near the ruins of the (tity of 
Jeynaggur, where it had been deposited by the natives, most probably 
at the time of the persecution above mentioned, in order to save it from 
destruction; as was also another figure of Kanyah, the Apollo of the 
Hindoos,‘presented to my friend, Henry Philip Hope, Esquire, of New 
Norfolk Street. The latter figure had Iain so long in the earth that 
young shoots of trees had taken root within the cavities of the figure, 
and were obliged to be removed previous to putting it up in my 
veranda at Bhaugulpore. They were both several feet under ground. 
—Author. 
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II. 

In a letter received from ray friend Mordaunt ilieketts, Esquire, 
the British Resident at the court of Oude, he there details some par¬ 
ticulars of the Jeynes, which I am tempted to offer to the public in 
a supplementary note, 'riiese jcmarks are dated from Seringapatam, 
the capital of Mysore, which ray friend visited in 1805. 

“ 'I’liere are still e.vlant,” say.s Mr. Ricketts, “ some historical poems 
of the Jeyiies, relating their destruction by the Braliinins, in several 
dialects of the IVninsula, such as the Chintamani, which is written in 
poetical 'rainul, and there are traditions concerning them in almost 
ev(;ry part of the country. I'he persecution iu which they were ruined 
was chiefly fomented by Sankara Acharya, a groat loader of one of the 
Hindoo sects. Oiu; tradition at iSeringai)atam is, that during the reign 
of a certain rajah of Mysore, while the Brulraiins and Jeynes existed 
conjointly, a considerable controvcr.sy occurred conceraing the moon’s 
age, between the reciters of the Vangaiiyam belonging to the Jeynes and 
Brahminical sects. At Ia.st the rajah, being enraged, swore to destroy 
witliout mercy the sect which should be found to be erroneous in their 
cahiulations. 

“ 'riie Jcyne calculations, from their superior skill in astronomy, were 
really correct, and those of' the Brahmins erroneous ; but the latter, in 
tlmir exigency, hud recourse to one of their holy men, at a signal by 
whom, the moon, contraiy to the laws of nature, suddenly appeared in 
heaven, to verify the Brahminical imposture. On this the most merciless 
{lersecutiou was instantly fomented by the Jeynes. It is curious that 
the Brahmins shoidd preserve this relation. 

“ Tlie Jeynes claim to themselves the composition of the Veda.s, and 
the original materials of the Pooranas, and, indeed, of the principal books 
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possessed by tlic Braluniiis. From ihenliole train oi’tlieir temts, it is 
impossible to consider them as any other tlian a Brahminieal sect, ihonj^h 
ditforing from tlie conntfon belief in many essential particulars. Accord¬ 
ing to some, Hood'll is the sect of .leynes; but the .ffynes of Mysore 
disdain any connexion with the Hoodhists, and when they rise in the 
morning, the first thing they do is to recite a curse or imprecation on 
the Brahmins. , 

“'Fhe .feynes are a religions sect which diflers in many res|>ects from 
the Brahmins, especially in the worship of tire. They l eekon their own 
to havt! been tlie primitive religion. 

“'Fhe Jeynes should abstain from the following things: 

“ From eating at night; slaying any animals ; eating the fiiiil of those 
tn^ wlhch yield milk, pumpkins, young bamhoo plants; from eating 
honey ; from ilesh ; from taking away the wealth of otbei-s; taking liy 
violence a married vvom.au; eating llowers, butter, or cheese; and wor¬ 
shipping the gods of another jeligion. To abandon these entirely is to 
he a proper Jeyne. They never drink intoxicating liejuors. "I'liey never 
observe funeral ceremonies, for their law says : 'Fhe s-jiirit is separate or 
distinct from the body, which is composed of live elementary parts, that 
rctur\i to their fonner states after burning ; to tlie deceased, therefore, 
no cc'riiuony is due. 

“ A man of superior abilities and knowledge should feed himself with 
Ghee, or clarified butter, the best food while lie lives in the world ; for 
his body never returns after it is burnt. 

“ What a man giveth, cateth, or drinketli in this world is of no ad¬ 
vantage to him, for he carries nothing with him at his end. 

“ A man of sense should believe only what he sees with his own eyes, 
and should never believe what he hears from others. The foolish people 
of other tribes, being deficient in knowledge, spend money in vain, on 
account of their deceased relations ; for how can a dead man feel any 
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satisl'actiou in the pcifomiing of ceremonies, and the feeding of others? 
A lamp no longer gives light by having oil enter it, after the flame is 
extinguished. ' 

“ 'i'o abstain'from slaughter is perfection, to kill any living creature 
is a sin. 

“ For the information of mankind be it known, that the foundation 
of ages, or times, is countless. We ought, therefore, to.believe that hu¬ 
mankind are ignorant of the true knowledge of the origin of thing.s, 
which is known only to the Almighty; whose state is without beginningi 
and end, who has obtained eternal vicloiy over the frailty of nature and 
earthly afleetioiis. 'J’he Jeyncs, nevertheless, do not believe in a God 
dwelling in the Heavens, because none has seen him ; but they worship 
their high priests, who, by sublime penance, have risen above tho frailties 
ol' luimau nature, as images, or incarnations of the invisible God; of 
whom they say, that he has no likeness, and that his body may be com- 
pai ed to an image of transparent crystal. . 

“ The Jeynes reckon two great periods of time, which they term 
Voocharpcrcca and Avasarpercea, which revolve constantly, and each ol' 
which contains six inferior divisions. The first period, Avasarpercea; 
the second great division is termed Slwocama, contains likewise foiir 
inferior divisions, or ages, during which the fertility of the earth, and 
human stature, and human virtues gradually decreased till the beginning 
of the fourth age, when mankind were reduced to miserable saviigcs. 
At this period Prooshbanund Tearlaroo was incarnated, to teach the 
knowledge of good and evil; and, if possible, to arrange the duties and 
occupations of men, and to instruct them to accpiire the advantages of 
e»rth and heaven. 

“ Hu divided mankind into four great classes. Brahmins, Chutrecs, 
Veasyas, and Soodras, after whom came the Pariars. He composed 
many, books in the Sanscrit language, amongst which is the Amra 
Linghm. 
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•• The original languages, which the Jeynes used, were the Sunsenl 
and Praerit; but the greater jiart of their ancient hooks are, at present, 
written in the ancient Canara character. 

“ Their modern Pagodas were founded hy Cficmovcr Daroi/, tlu‘ prune 
minister of R.ajah Muttu ,Ieyne, king of Madura. In their chronologies 
they say, that after the reigns of the ,Jeyne sovereigns, there reigned 
the Chottnroo.s, or Rajahs, of the ('huttree caste, the Ikdiaroos, or 
Rallies, until the reign of Regul Rajah, when the Dekhaii was emi- 
quered by the modern Rrahmins. The Dekhan, alter this, n'lnained 
under the authority of the Rajah of Rijanngur, or If'oroni^ula, until tin 
Mahomedans, in their turn, attacked and con(|Ucred it.” 


TllK END. 
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